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The Japanese Mandate in the South 
acific 


By Keicut YAMASAKI 


HE South Pacific islands which constitute the mandatory 

territory of Japan are scattered in the Pacific Ocean to 
the south of Japan and north of the equator. They include 
the three island groups—Mariana Islands, Marshall Islands 
and Caroline Islands—all of which formerly belonged to 
Germany. They extend from 130 degrees to 175 degrees east 
longitude and from 22 degrees north latitude to the equator, 
and the oceanic area covered is 2500 miles from east to west 
and 1200 miles from north to south. Far to the northeast lie 
the Hawaiian islands, and near by to the west are the Philip- 
pines and the Dutch possession, Celebes. To the south are the 
New Guinea and Bismarck Islands, while to the north lie 
Bonin Island, the most southern of the Japanese possessions, 
and the Sulphur Islands. 

There are in all 623 islands in the above area exclusive of 
Guam, which is an American possession located in the Mari- 
ana Island group. These islands, however, are all so small— 
the largest of them being only 24 square ri—that their total 
area is only about 140 square rz, or about the size of Okinawa 
Prefecture or of Tokyo Prefecture (fu). And because of 
the extremely diminutive size of these islands, there is little 
worth noting in connection with their topography aside from 
saying that while the surface is for the most part steeply 
sloped, none of the mountain peaks exceeds 2500 feet in 


REFERENCE MATERIAL: 

“Conditions in the Mandated Territory of the South Pacific Islands”—Published 
by the office of the (Japanese) South Pacific Government, 1930. 

“Present Conditions in the South Pacific Islands’—Published by the office of the 
South Pacific Government, 1930. 

“A Survey of Colonial Affairs’—Published by the (Japanese) Department of 
Overseas Affairs, 1929. 
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height, and the streams are all swift and unnavigable. The 
soil is of coral and volcanic formation. 

Because the South Pacific islands under Japanese mandate 
are all located in the torrid zone, there is no seasonal change 
in the climate as is the case in the temperate zones. It is the 
“land of perpetual summer,” so to speak, for all the year 
round the climate is like that of summer in the temperate 
zones. Squalls are frequently experienced, and because of the 
oceanic climate the meteorological variations between night 
and day are extremely slight. The highest temperature ex- 
perienced during the year is usually about 30 degrees centi- 
grade, and the range of temperature throughout any year is 
never more than 6 degrees centigrade. 

Although the typhoons which sweep over Formosa and the 
islands of Japan proper sometimes originate in this area, the 
low pressure which gives rise to the phenomena is still in 
such an early stage of development that hurricanes are of 
very rare occurrence. 


HISTORY 
Discovery 


As the arts of navigation developed in Europe in the | 6th 
century and thereabouts, adventurers from Spain and Portu- 
gal began to devote themselves to the discovery of new and 
unknown lands; and to them belongs the credit for discover- 
ing the islands of the South Pacific now under Japanese 
mandate. But because these are solitary islands, scattered 
great distances apart in the mid-Pacific, they were discovered 
by different adventurers and at different times. And because 
these were, for the most part, tiny islands of little or no sig- 
nificance, it frequently happened that they were discovered 
and then forthwith forgotten. It is therefore not possible to 
give in detail the history of these islands subsequent to their 
discovery. 

Of the three islands groups, the Mariana Islands were the 
first to be discovered; they also came in contact with the 
influences of civilization earlier than the other two, that is, 
about 365 years ago. Although the Caroline Islands were 
discovered almost as early as the Mariana Islands, it was not 
until about 44 years ago that civilized man put his hand to 
their development. The Marshall Islands, which were the 
last to be discovered, were brought into contact with civiliza- 
tion about the same time. 
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Subsequent Changes 


The Mariana Islands, which were discovered in 1521 by 
the famous Portuguese navigator, Magellan, were annexed 
by Spain in 1565. The name, Mariana, was given to these 
islands to honor Queen Mariana, the consort of King Philip 
IV, who was on the throne at that time. These islands, to- 
gether with the Philippines, were made the objects of Spain’s 
colonial enterprises; but because of the unjust policy pursued, 
there were frequent uprisings of the natives, and the 335 years 
of Spanish rule, marked by faulty management and mas- 
sacres of natives, have left nothing of definite or lasting value. 

Toward the close of the 19th century, Germany, in addi- 
tion to gaining possession of the Marshall Islands, attempted 
to seize the Caroline Islands, which nominally belonged to 
Spain. This movement on the part of Germany gave rise to 
a conflict of authority between Germany and Spain, and it 
was only through the intervention of the Pope that a settle- 
ment was reached whereby the whole of the Caroline Islands 
was recognized as Spanish territory but reserving to Germany 
the right to carry on commerce with them. This settlement 
was reached in 1886. Following that date Spain gave much 
attention to the administration of the Mariana and Caroline 
groups, sending missionaries as well as government officials 
to carry on the work of development. In 1899, however, as a 
result of the war between the United States and Spain, the 
latter ceded to America the largest island of the Mariana 
group, Guam, along with the Philippine Islands. Then, as 
the finances of the Spanish Government continued worse and 
worse, both the Mariana and Caroline groups were sold to 
Germany in June of the same year for a total of 25,000,000 
pesetas (approximately 9,600,000 yen). 

The Caroline Islands were discovered in 1527 by the Por- 
tuguese. Then in 1686 they were annexed to Spain and named 
in honor of Carolus II, the then reigning king of Spain. In 
1899 Germany purchased this group of islands together with 
the Mariana group from Spain. 

Although the Marshall Islands were said to have been 
first discovered sometime during the 16th century, it was 
not until their discovery and exploration by the English sea- 
farer, Marshall, in 1781 that their existence was made known 
to the world—hence the name. And because the question of 
the ownership of these islands was not clearly defined at the 
time, Germany, taking advantage of the situation, proceeded 
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with plans for taking possession. In pursuance of that plan 
she sent a battleship in 1877 and through negotiations with 
one of the tribal chiefs of Jaluit Island obtained the right to 
establish a coaling station there. Germany again sent a battle- 
ship in 1885 and this time succeeded in taking possession of 
Jaluit Island as well as the rest of the Marshall Islands. 
Through the Anglo-German Commercial Treaty of 1888 
Gilbert Island was made a British possession while the Mar- 
shall Islands and the Nauru Island* became German 
colonial territory. 

The above three island groups owned by Germany were 
seized by our navy in 1914 shortly after the outbreak of the 
World War. And in 1921, as a result of the peace treaty 
which terminated the World War, they were brought under 
the Japanese mandate. 


INHABITANTS 


HERE are several theories regarding the races of people 

found under Japanese mandate in the South Pacific. One 
theory holds that these people originally came from the 
Malay Peninsula, while another contends that these are the 
remnants of the Polynesians who migrated from the south. 
The majority of these people are what ethnologists term 
Micronesians, although of course they are not all of one race. 
It would probably be more proper to say that they are a mix- 
ture of several races. And one of the striking facts in that 
connection is that there are individual islands whose inhab- 
itants are of an entirely different type from those of the rest 
of the islands of the same archipelago. Hence, although they 
differ widely in language and customs, these people may in 
general be classified into two: i.e., Polynesian and Chamorro. 
Most of the Chamorros are found on the Mariana Islands and 
on Yap and Palau of the Caroline group. 

The total population of these islands on October 1, 1929, 
was 64,921; of these, 16,202 were Japanese, 48,617 were 
native islanders and 102 were foreigners other than Japanese. 
Of the natives, 45,433 were Polynesians, while the Chamorros 
were only 3,184 in number. Of the Japanese, 10,291 are men 
and 5,911 women; the majority of these live within the juris- 
diction of the Saipan provincial office and are engaged in 
agriculture. 


* Nore: Nauru, which contains one of the richest guano beds in the world, has 
been placed under the British mandate because it lies south of the equator. 
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CUSTOMS 


Language 


Each of the three archipelagoes has its own language, 
which is not understood by the others. Instruction in the 
Japanese language has been carried on in the public schools 
and their predecessors (tomingakko) ever since these islands 
came under the Japanese mandate nearly ten years ago; and 
these schools have sent out 5,237 graduates from the regular 
course and 1,544 from the supplementary course (figures are 
taken from the survey for April, 1929). And as these grad- 
uates scatter throughout the islands, the Japanese language 
is understood now almost anywhere in the mandated territory. 
There are also not a few people who understand Spanish, 
English or German. 


Clothing 


With some exceptions the natives all go about virtually 
naked. Since they came under the Japanese mandate, there 
has been a gradual tendency toward the use of some kind of 
clothing. Most of the inhabitants of the Caroline Islands 


still go naked, while the majority of those of the Marshall 
and Mariana Islands wear clothing. This is probably due to 
the fact that the Marshall Islands have had contacts with 
Europeans since long ago and have for a long time felt 
religious influences. Most of the inhabitants of the Mariana 
Islands are of the Chamorro Race. Although even within the 
same archipelago there are some differences, depending upon 
the degree to which Japanese and European influences have 
been felt, men ordinarily wear a shirt and drawers, while the 
women wear what resembles in appearance the nightgown of 
western women. 

The lower class of natives use no bedding whatever. In 
general, however, a sort of matting woven from the leaves of 
the takonoki tree is employed to serve all sorts of purposes, 
for on that the natives sit, sleep and eat. In common with 
other primitive races, the people of these islands have had 
the custom of splitting their ears and tattooing themselves for 
personal adornment, but this evil practice is gradually dis- 
appearing through the salutary influences of education and 
religion. 
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Food 


These islands being so bountifully blessed by nature, food 
is very easily secured. With the exception of a small number 
of the upper class, the natives get their principal foods from 
wild plants, although occasionally they eat fish and shellfish 
which they get from the sea and cook very simply. The prin- 
cipal foods are breadfruit and coconuts, taro, yams, sweet 
potatoes and tapioca; and on some of the islands hol/ (chest- 
nuts) and corn are also eaten. The breadfruit ripens between 
May and November; it is prepared by roasting or cooking 
and is a nutritious, starchy food. The number of natives who 
eat rice is now gradually increasing. Beef, pork, goat meat, 
poultry, pigeons, dog meat, crab, squill and other fish, as well 
as Oranges, pineapples, mangoes, bananas and papaia are 
highly prized as delicacies. The natives have a strong crav- 
ing for liquor and tobacco, but prohibition on liquor is being 
enforced for the sake of the conduct as well as the health of 
the natives. For drink they depend upon rain water and coco- 
nut milk, and sometimes upon mountain streams and springs. 


Dwellings 


As in the case of food and clothing, the dwellings are also 
generally very rude and simple. In construction the houses 
in the different islands have their own peculiar features. ‘The 
islands in the western part of the Caroline group are slightly 
more advanced than the others in this respect. Especially is 
this true of Palau Island, where the houses are quite solidly 
built, with high floors, and where some thought is given to 
light and ventilation. The building which serves as a public 
meeting place is of comparatively large dimensions and is 
richly adorned with carvings and other decorations. 

The dwellings on the western islands of the Caroline 
group and the Marshall Islands are mostly of a very low 
order; matting is spread on the simple floor or on the ground; 
coconut leaves woven together serve as side walls; while 
leaves of the takonok: tree or of the coconut are spread over- 
head for roofing. On Saipan Island the more wealthy natives 
and most of the Chamorros live in houses constructed in Euro- 
pean fashion out of wood, concrete or galvanized iron. 
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SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


Culture 


Just as the external or physical life of these islanders is 
but very slightly removed from the most primitive stage, so 
their mentality is also of a very low order. An observation 
of the educational work undertaken there since the establish- 
ment of the Japanese mandate shows that the children of the 
natives have made some advance in their ability to memorize 
and understand and are particularly good in subjects requir- 
ing manual skill. In arithmetic, however, they are extremely 
poor. But in spiritual development they have made a fairly 
good showing to date and give promise of developing to a 
reasonably high degree, although, of course, it is impossible 
to foretell the maximum development of which they are 
capable. 


Social Organization 


The islanders are divided into two social classes, viz: the 
superior and the ordinary class. Under the Spanish rule, the 
tribal chiefs exercised tremendous power—even of life and 
death—over their people. But after Germany acquired pos- 
session of these islands and placed all authority in the hands 
of officials, the tribal chiefs were reduced from their former 
position of absolute power and are now nothing more than 
village headmen, collecting taxes and transmitting or carry- 
ing out orders. There is occasionally a chief who exercises 
much social influence by reason of his having been in that 
position for a long time. A chief usually holds his position 
for life. Succession is in some cases by heredity, while in 
other cases the headship is taken in turn by members of the 
superior class. While the chief enjoys the respect of his 
people in general, his power is of a personal character. 


Economic Life 


It needs hardly to be stated that the physical life of these 
islanders is extremely simple. They can rely wholly upon 
nature for their food. Clothes they may or may not wear, as 
suits their own fancy, for social rules of decorum in matters 
of clothes have not as yet been developed; and there are even 
places, such as on the island of Yap, where nudity is the 
proper style. All that is wanted of their dwellings is that they 
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shall afford protection from the elements. It is but natural, 
therefore, that the articles of daily use should also be very 
simple, and there is almost nothing in the way of household 
utensils worth mentioning. Only the Chamorros and some 
others of the wealthy and educated natives possess some uten- 
sils and musical instruments and are striving for a semblance 
of civilized life; but these are the exceptions. 

Taken as a whole, the islanders live a hand-to-mouth 
existence. Ideas of thrift and saving are unknown to them; 
they make no plans for the future, either for themselves or 
for their families. As for money, Japanese currency has come 
into circulation since the establishment of the mandate, but 
there are not a few natives who know nothing of its advan- 
tages, or if they know it, still prefer the methods of barter. 
And because their daily needs are so easily supplied there is 
almost no need of making purchases with money. They have, 
therefore, no appreciation of property, and no incentive or 
desire to accumulate. Mutual aid, whether in times of need 
or of plenty, seems to be the rule. This is probably due to the 
simplicity of their social system and the fact that life is so 
easy. It is only in very recent times that their possessive 
instinct has been somewhat awakened; this is specially true 
with regard to coconut trees, and as a consequence, the idea 
of land ownership is being gradually developed. 


Temperament 


The islanders are on the whole of gentle and cheerful dis- 
position. Having lived for countless generations close to 
nature and therefore seldom having faced the necessity of 
working, they are inclined to be lazy and shiftless. In former 
times the inhabitants of all these islands were an impetuous 
and savage lot, constantly at war with one another. Under the 
Spanish and German rule there were frequent uprisings 
against the government officials; and the history of Ponape 
Island especially is one of repeated carnage and bloodshed. 
The policy of oppression of those days has since been aban- 
doned, and an effort is being made to control their savage 
nature on the one hand by depriving the tribal chiefs of their 
authority, prohibiting the use of firearms on the part of the 
natives, and by limiting liquor consumption, and on the other 
hand by encouraging the spread of Christianity. As a result 
their wild nature is gradually being tamed down. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


HE highest official is, of course, the governor, who admin- 

isters all the affairs within the jurisdiction of the pro- 
vincial office under instructions from and superintendence of 
the Minister of Overseas Affairs. Matters relating to postal 
and telegraph service, however, are subject to the superin- 
tendence of the Minister of Communications; matters relating 
to currency, banks and taxes are subject to the superintendence 
of the Finance Minister; and matters relating to weights and 
measures are subject to the superintendence of the Minister 
of Commerce and Industry. The office of the provincial gov- 
ernment is located at Korror, which is one of the islands of 
the Palau group. The province, moreover, is divided into six 
local areas; and the head official of each local area enforces 
the laws and orders and in other ways administers the affairs 
within his area under instructions from and superintendence 
of the governor. 


LOcAL ADMINISTRATION 
(The following figures are for April, 1929) 


Grand village District Village Assistant Total 
headman headman headman headman 


= 


Saipan Area 1 ves 7 
Yap 1 

Palau ae 

Truk 

Ponape 

Jaluit 


2 


The present village officials are those who were tribal 
chiefs under the old system; and these are appointed by the 
head official of the local area with the approval of the gov- 
ernor. The division of the territories which fall within the 
jurisdiction of the village officials is also based on the old 
system. 

The village officials of the Polynesian race are called 
“grand village headman” (so-son-cho) and “village headman” 
(son-cho) ; those of the Chamorro race are called “district 
headman” (ku-cho) and “assistant headman” (joyaku). The 
grand village headman and the district headman are under 
the direct control of the head official of the local area, and 
with the assistance of the village headman and assistant head- 
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man, respectively, they administer the following affairs in 
addition to performing the duties which pertain to their 
offices by virtue of the old customs: 


1. Matters relating to the publication of laws and ordi- 
nances. 

2. Matters relating to the forwarding of applications. 

3. Matters relating to the delivery or enforcement of 

orders issued by the governor. 


The South Pacific Provincial Court, which is under the 
immediate control of the governor, has jurisdiction over civil 
and criminal cases as well as over non-contentious matters. 
Courts are of two kinds, viz., superior courts and local courts, 
there being one of the former and three of the latter. 


FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 


UNDER the Law Concerning the Special Account for the 

South Pacific Provincial Government [Law No. 17 of 
the 11th year of Taisho (1922) ], a system of special accounts 
was established which is supplemented from the general 
account. The revenue and disbursements are as follows: 


Year Revenue Disbursements 
LL RSs Yen 7,008,000 Yen 3,949,000 
* 1,800,000 
EIR ssistiisdaiceisncnith 7,599,000 4,618,000 
* 1,800,000 
ET pce 7,628,000 4,534,000 
* 1,800,000 
DU iiicicsteneecancie 5,242,000 5,242,000 


* 1,800,000 


The system of taxation now in force is shown in the fol- 
lowing chart: 


National tax 


| 


| 
Direct national tax Indirect national tax Others 
| a 4 
Poll tax Mine tax Port clearance tax Customs duty 


Nore: * The amount supplemented by the national treasury. 
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The amounts derived from the above taxes are shown in 
the following table; and the tax per capita of population is 
about 19.00 yen as against 14.74 yen for Japan proper. 


Direct national tax for 1928: 
Poll tax ; 78,790 


Mine tax 76 
78,866 
Indirect national tax for 1928: 


POLt ClORYANCE AX. c.c.--20-cccccceiccccese Yen 1,007,139 
Customs duty 36,531 


RU RS al nds anette Yen 1,043,670 
Grand total Yen 1,122,536 


Although, as shown in the foregoing table, port clearance 
tax constitutes 90% of the total revenue from taxation, it is 
different in nature from the tax burden in Japan proper or 
in other countries. 


EDUCATION 


DUCATIONAL institutions are of two kinds, viz., ele- 
mentary schools (shogakko) and public schools(kogakko), 
both of which are supported by the Government. The former 
are for the education of Japanese children and are in no way 
different, either in organization or grade, from the schools in 
Japan. The latter are intended for the education of the chil- 
dren of the native islanders, with a course of instruction last- 
ing between two and three years. School supplies are 
furnished free to the pupils of the public schools, and in 
localities where the need exists even food and clothing are 
given out to them. The following figures show the general 

condition obtaining in April, 1929: 

No. of Schools Instructors Pupils 


Elementary schools .....................- 9 23 900 
| Ee 2 81 2,547 


In addition to the above, there are ten religious insti- 
tutions having a total of 862 pupils. 
Religious Denomination No. of Schools Instructors Pupils 


Catholic schools .......................... 5 8 495 
Protestant schools ........................ 5 23 367 
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In 1926 a school in carpentry was established in con- 
nection with the public school of Korror in order to train 
the natives in the art of house-building. One or two appli- 
cants from the prominent families of each of the local areas 
are accepted as pupils. The Imperial Gift Foundation for 
the Encouragement of Learning was established with the 
object of encouraging and promoting education among the 
children of the native islanders. 


RELIGION 


HE natives had never possessed any faith or belief that 

was deserving of the name of religion; the only thing 
they had known was totem worship or the worship of ani- 
mals or of plants. But as a result of the work of the Chris- 
tian missionaries who came to these islands at the time of 
the Spanish and German control, there is now a large num- 
ber of natives who have embraced the Christian religion. 
Buddhist missions have also been established in Saipan and 
Palau Islands; these carry on their missionary work prin- 
cipally among the Japanese resident there, although a few 
converts have been won even among the natives. ‘Tenrikyo” 
has also established a church in the Palau Islands to carry on 
missionary work there. 


Preaching 
Churches Posts Missionaries Native converts 
Christianity 
Catholic Church : 29 20 15,884 
Protestant Church 116 108 13,065 
Buddhism Z 2 600 
Tenrikyo 1 120 


NNER siieseicicclasaorwiaeraiti 29 147 131 29,669 


SANITATION 


ALTHOUGH these islands are wholly within the torrid 
zone, the health conditions are on the whole very good. 


The people have never suffered from such acute infectious 
diseases as cholera, bubonic plague, yellow fever or sleeping 
sickness. Cases of typhoid fever, paratyphoid fever and 
dysentery have occurred, but even these have never swept the 
islands as serious epidemics. Framboesia is the most com- 
mon of the tropical diseases. These islands are narrow coral 
reefs with no good water supply, so that the inhabitants are 
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dependent upon rain water for drinking purposes. This fact 
and also the high humidity resulting from the heavy rainfall 
are sometimes the causes of sickness. 
The number of sufferers from infectious diseases, in 1928, 
were as follows: 
Disease Sufferers Fatalities 

I ideal dal dn tics saatirnasbusiean = 

Amoebean dysentery.....................105 

Typhoid fever 

Paratyphoid fever 


Total 


Hospitals have been established on Saipan, Yap, Angaur, 
Truk, Ponape, Jaluit and Kusaie Islands. In addition to 
the above facilities, medical examiners are sent on a tour of 
the various localities every vear. In connection with the 
medical fees, the islands are divided into three classes, A, B 
and C, according to their wealth. Those in class A are 
charged about one-third of the fee paid by the Japanese, and 
the fees charged those in classes B and C are scaled down 
proportionately. 


AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 


Arable Land 


The total area of the islands is about 220,000 chobu (one 
chobu is approximately 2% acres), of which about 70,000 
chobu is estimated to be either arable or suitable for growing 
coconut trees. The area already under cultivation in 1928 
was 12,300 chobu, and in addition about 28,000 chobu had 
been planted to coconut trees, most of these being confined to 
Saipan and Yap Islands. 


Methods of Cultivation 


These islands, as already stated, are located wholly within 
the torrid zone and are so favored by nature that the islanders 
have always been able to secure the necessities of life with- 
out expending very much effort. As a result their agricul- 
tural methods are still primitive. Little or no attention is 
given to methods of cultivation, so it naturally follows that 
the agricultural products are of inferior quality. 

About 76% of the total native population of these islands 
are engaged in agriculture, so that it may safely be said that 
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about 37,000 are farmers. In addition to the above, there 
were about 5,400 Japanese engaged in farming on the islands 
at the end of 1928. There is nothing worth mentioning in 
the way of organizations for the encouragement of agricul- 
ture, and such work as is being done in that line is in charge 
of the Colonial Department of the South Pacific Provincial 
Government. 


Agricultural Products 


The agricultural products are numerous in variety; 
among them being corn, sweet potatoes, tapioca, sugar cane, 
breadfruit, pineapples, bananas, oranges, etc. The value of 
total annual production is around two million yen; and the 
islands of Saipan and Truk are the principal producing 
regions. 

Stock-raising is yet in a very primitive stage. Cows are 
most numerous in the Saipan District and are employed as 
beasts of burden. The natives are very fond of pork, so that 
pork production is larger than that of any other meat. 
Chickens, which are kept both for meat and eggs, rank next 
in importance to hogs, but so little care is given to them that 
egg production is very low. 


LIVE STOCK, 1928 


Goats 
ee ener ae oe 58,670 
RNS Seca rt see toe Fala el 1,834 


Sugar Production 


Sugar production is one of the most important industries 
of the South Pacific Islands. In December of 1921 the South 
Seas Development Company (Nanyo Kohatsu Kaisha) was 
organized with a capital of three million yen for the purpose 
of engaging in sugar production in Saipan and Tinian Is- 
lands. The company’s plant in Saipan has a crushing ma- 
chine which is capable of handling 1,200,000 pounds of sugar 
cane in 24 hours. Its plant in Tinian was established in 192%. 

The area devoted to raising sugar cane and the amount 
of sugar production are as follows: 

Year Area Production 
1927-1928 3,226 chobu 17,280,370 pounds 
1928-1929 ey lai 16,423,400 “ 
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Forestry 

Everywhere along the coast and on the lowlands, coconut 
trees and mangroves grow in thick forests. The coconuts, in 
addition to being the most important of the forestry products 
of the islands, constitute an indispensable source of drink and 
food for the natives. The kernel of the coconut, when cut 
and dried, is called copra and constitutes the most important 
article of export. About 10,000 tons of copra, worth two 
million yen, are exported annually to Japan. Other forestry 
products are mangrove, ironwood, mango, etc. 


INDUSTRY 
Mining 

Phosphorus is the only mine product of these islands. 
The phosphorus deposit of Angaur Island is at present be- 
ing worked by the South Sea Provincial Government. This 
deposit is estimated to contain about 2,400,000 tons; and the 
amount and value of the yearly production are 70,000 tons 
and one million yen, respectively. 

Marine 

The fishery products of the islands are bonito, mackerel, 
tuna, horse-mackerel, grey mullet, shark, Scombremorus 
niponium (resembling mackerel), etc. Although the waters 
surrounding all the islands abound in fishes of many kinds, the 
amount of production is relatively low because of the crude 
fishing methods employed and because of the difficulties 
presented by the fact that the sea bottom is almost completely 
lined with coral reefs. The value of the production for 1928 
was only 166,000 yen. 

With regard to bonito and tuna, investigations are now 
being carried on as to the fishing season and the best methods 
of fishing so that we may look forward to a marked increase 
in production in the near future. 

Numerous kinds of shellfish are also found in rich abun- 
dance, but the only kinds having any commercial value are 
Nilotic-top shells and pearl oysters. The former are most 
plentiful in the waters around Yap and Palau of the Caro- 
line Island group, and are an important element in the manu- 
facture of buttons. Recently experiments have been begun in 
pearl culture in the waters near Palau and Ponape Islands 
where the natural conditions have been found to be very 
favorable. 
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Nilotic-top shells .....................- Yen 59,480 
a ee eC 1,664 
(Figures are for 1928.) 


Mercantile 

Because the native islanders who constitute by far the 
greater part of the total population of the islands have but 
small purchasing power, and because, moreover, the Jap- 
anese residents who are less than 20,000 in number are scat- 
tered over the various islands, the mercantile business of these 
islands is still in an undeveloped stage. For that reason 
Provincial Ordinance No. 20 of the I1th year of Taisho 
(1922) was put into effect, establishing a system of business 
subsidy for the purpose of aiding in the development of such 
businesses as laundering, shoemaking, barbering, tailoring, 
hotel-keeping, and such other businesses as the head official of 
the local district government may deem proper to aid. 


Manufacturing 

The only manufacturing carried on in the islands, beside 
the sugar manufacturing on Saipan Island and the distilling 
of alcohol and liquor which is carried on as a collateral 
industry, is handicraft. The following figures show the gen- 
eral conditions obtaining with regard to manufacturing: 


Power  Horse- 


Year Factories Capital Operatives Value of products plants power 
1927 3 Yen 3,000,000 51 Yen 4,573,000 7 1,199 
1928 + 2,607,000 121 3,636,000 3 1,281 


COMMERCE 
Port Activity 

At present the treaty ports are Saipan, Palau, Angaur, 
Jaluit and Truk. The matters relating to customs duty are 
administered by the governor of the islands under the super- 
vision of the Finance Minister. The principal articles of 
export from these islands are phosphorus, copra, sugar, and 
alcohol; these together constitute 96% of the total of exports. 
In addition to the above, dried sea slugs and Nilotic-top shells 
are exported but not in very large quantities. The principal 
goods imported are rice and other grains, canned goods, 
spices, building materials, cotton goods and wearing apparel; 
these constitute 49% of the total of imports. The purchasing 
power of the residents of these islands will undoubtedly in- 
crease as the number of Japanese living there increases and 
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the native islanders attain a higher stage of civilization. 
With this increase in purchasing power, the amount of trade 
should gradually increase. However, it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that these islands will ever prove to be of any great 
commercial value. The following table gives the yearly 
totals of trade: 


Year Export Import 
1922 Yen 1,769,818 Yen 1,831,719 
1923 2,344,419 2,454,114 
1924 3,535,474 2,513,393 
1925 5,804,530 3,647,830 
1926 6,667,704 4,301,827 
1927 7,867,953 3,814,434 
1928 8,623,730 4,782,591 


Transportation 


The only transportation facilities known to the islands are 
steamships and small boats. Roads are found only on the 
more important islands, and their total length is only 142,755 
ken (a ken is equivalent to 6 feet). Of these, only 5,147 ken 
are 4 ken or more in width. There are on the islands a total 
of 137 handcarts, 1,231 ox- or horse-drawn carts, 5 man- 
propelled vehicles and 687 bicycles. (These figures are for 


1928.) As for railroads, the South Seas Development Com- 
pany operates a line in Saipan in connection with its own 
business, and a line on Angaur Island is used for the trans- 
portation of phosphorus from the deposit. Their total length 
is a little over 61 miles, and the number of cars operated on 
the lines is 527. The daily capacity of the two lines is 1,087 
tons of freight and 600 passengers. The income for 1928 was 
only 2,756 yen. 

Sea transportation consists of the main routes between 
these islands and Japan and between the principal islands 
themselves, and the minor branch routes which connect the 
principal islands with the smaller outlying islands. These 
sea routes, moreover, furnish the sole mail service in the is- 
lands. Most of the transportation along the coast is carried 
on by means of the canoe, which is the only kind of boat 
used by the natives. 

There are four routes between the islands and Japan, viz.: 
the eastward, westward, east-west, and that via Saipan. For 
all of these routes Kobe is the home port, although the voy- 
ages begin and end at Yokohama, and stops are made at Moji. 
The eastward route is via Saipan, thence eastward to Truk, 
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Ponape, Kusaie and Jaluit; the total distance from Kobe and 
return is 7,320 knots, and the time required is about forty 
days. The westward route is to Saipan then southwest via 
Tinian, Yap and Palau to the Dutch territory of Celebes Is- 
land where a stop is made at the port of Menado. On the 
return voyage a stop is made also at Davao on the Island of 
Mindanao in the Philippines; the total distance of this route 
is 6,990 knots, and the time required is about 46 days. Calls 
are made at the port of Angaur six times a year; and some- 
times at Sonsorol and Nevil Islands when occasion demands. 

The east-west route goes southward directly from Yoko- 
hama to Palau; from there eastward to Truk, Ponape and 
Kusaie; thence to Jaluit. The round trip from Kobe covers 
a total distance of 9,260 knots, and the time required is about 
58 days. 

The route via Saipan goes to Tinian via Futami and 
Saipan; the total distance from Kobe and back is 3,790 knots, 
and the time required is about 30 days. 

At present the Nippon Yusen Kabushiki Kaisha operates 
five vessels on these routes, their total tonnage being 16,234. 
Six voyages are made yearly on the eastward route; thirteen 
voyages on the westward route; five voyages on the east-west 
route; and six voyages on the route via Saipan. 

The routes connecting the main islands with the smaller 
islands have their home port at the seat of the local district 
government. These routes are the Mariana Islands route, 
Yap-Palau route, Ponape-Truk route and Marshall Islands 
route. The South Pacific Trading Company (Nanyo Boeki 
Kabushiki Kaisha) operates five vessels totaling 1,454 tons 
on these routes; and these vessels make a total of 57 voyages 


a year. 


Finance 


There being, as yet, neither banks nor pawnshops, the post 
office is serving as the only banking institution. Although 
Japanese currency has gone into circulation throughout the 
islands in general, the natives of Yap are still using stones and 
shells as the media of exchange. 

There are seven post offices in the islands, all of them 
possessing telegraph equipment. The post office at Yap, 
moreover, has direct cable connections with the Naha station 
in Okinawa Prefecture, and also with Guam and Celebes 
Islands, although the last is not being used at present. 


The Student and the Future 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENT SERVICE AND THE PACIFIC 
By R. I. JARDINE 


N many countries in the world today students are playing 

an extremely important part in politics, and nowhere is 
this more marked than in the countries bordering on the Pa- 
cific Ocean. The recent course of events in South America 
bears witness to this in a most striking degree. China is an- 
other country which immediately springs to mind when one 
considers this phenomenon. If the problems confronting 
these countries are to be solved, it is very largely the present 
students who will be in a position in after years to help in 
the solution. If they can be brought together to discuss things, 
itis a good augury for the future. It is to this end that Inter- 
national Student Service is working with students in these 
countries; but first it is necessary to show how this organisa- 
tion came to take up this particular piece of work. 

In 1920 European Student Relief of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation was founded at Vienna to meet the 
sudden and appalling crisis which had befallen the students 
of Central and Eastern Europe. An appeal was issued to 
students all over the world, which was answered in a striking 
manner. Not merely in Europe and the United States of 
America, but in South America and all the countries border- 
ing on the Pacific, the appeal was generously answered by 
the student community. From the very beginning European 
Student Relief did not confine itself solely to the relief of 
the destitute in material things but, recognising the supreme 
importance to any civilisation of the student community, it 
sought to create a feeling of international student solidarity 
and a consciousness that new conceptions and fresh ideals 
were vitally necessary to the universities to enable them to 
play a worthy part in the quickly changing drama of inter- 
national affairs. So, as the immediate material crisis of the 
students became less acute, European Student Relief changed 
into International Student Service, an independent body 
working in close collaboration with other international 
organisations. 

International Student Service therefore carried on the 
relations with the Pacific countries already established by 

[113] 
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European Student Relief. There was, however, not a great 
deal of value to be gained from a simple relation of donor 
and recipient. In the case of the European countries and also 
of the United States of America, it was possible to gain a real 
educational value from the giving of subscriptions for relief. 
It was possible to show the students of these countries that 
they were not merely taking part in a fine piece of charitable 
work, but that they were in very truth saving their own 
heritage of culture from irreparable ruin. Had the student 
community in Central Europe collapsed as a result of its 
privations, all the cultures which have been founded on a 
European basis would have suffered damages which it is not 
easy to compute. Accordingly, in Europe and the United 
States, the raising of money for student relief was by no 
means simply the giving of alms, but a really magnificent 
contribution to international education and the cause of peace. 


[f was different in the case of the Pacific countries, separated 

as they are by so many thousands of miles from the coun- 
tries they were helping. It is true that they probably know 
more about Europe than Europe knows about them, but there 
could not be the same educative value in the raising of money 
when they were not merely far apart physically, but in many 
cases culturally as well, from the objects of their help. As a 
demonstration of friendliness among students it was a noble 
act, but an isolated one without any very apparent permanent 
value. 

It might be held that, as there exists grave need amongst 
students in certain Pacific countries as well, it would be a 
partial solution of the problem to organise in Europe recip- 
rocal relief schemes for the East. But that merely means 
more charity, and is open to the same objection that it is 
difficult to invest it with permanent educative value. Un- 
doubtedly it is all to the good that different sections of the 
world should combine together to help other parts of the 
world which happen to be in a less fortunate position. [n- 
deed, International Student Service has projects in China, 
for instance, for which it is in process of raising money. Such 
work must go on so long as there are needs to be met, but 
International Student Service has certain ideals in view for 
the universities which go far beyond the mere relief of the 
material needs of the student community. 
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ITH this in mind we consulted with a group of stu- 

dents from Australia, New Zealand, Canada and Cali- 
fornia, who had been active in our work. It was pointed out 
that we now had relations with the Pacific countries, but 
that they were not very satisfactory from the point of view 
of our larger aims. Obviously something more had to be 
done. The question was, “What?” 

In considering this question the following points were 
brought out: In European universities there are to be found 
representatives of all the countries bordering on the Pacific. 
These representatives very seldom have opportunities of 
meeting each other in their home areas and, when they come 
abroad to study (for the most part in Britain, France, Ger- 
many or Holland), they find it very difficult to make effec- 
tive contacts with the students of these European countries. 
In some cases, notably of students from the British Domin- 
ions and the United States, or South Americans who go to 
Latin Europe to study, these overseas students are proceeding 
along the paths of their traditional cuitures. But those who 
come from Oriental lands are plunged at once into a new 
environment and tradition, and so faced with all the difficult 
problems to which that process gives rise. Besides those 
purely personal difficulties which have to be faced if inter- 
national understanding is to prevail, there are a large number 
of problems of the Pacific area with which Europe is most 
intimately connected. There are questions of Empire (with 
which the United States is also concerned through her pos- 
sessions in the Philippines), with all their complicating psy- 
chological factors of racial subjection and new national self- 
consciousness. The Singapore base, extraterritoriality, the 
Manchurian railways, all have their European significance, 
and form a connecting link, of not too happy augury, between 
the Pacific area and Europe. 

It would, so it seemed, in view of all these considerations, 
be an excellent thing for International Student Service to 
seize the opportunity afforded by the presence in Europe of 
students from the various Pacific countries, and bring those 
students together to discuss their mutual problems along with 
European students from the host countries of Britain, Ger- 
many, France and Holland. Accordingly, as a first step, a 
conference of Pacific students studying in Europe and their 
European student colleagues was called at Nyon, in Switzer- 
land, in April, 1930. 
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Most of the countries around the Pacific were repre- 
sented, as well as three of the South American Republics. 
The Chairman of the conference was Dr. S. K. Datta of 
India, who had just returned from a long tour in the East 
in the course of which he had attended the Kyoto Confer- 
ence of the Institute of Pacific Relations as a member of the 
British group. The Nyon conference was divided into three 
sections. The first dealt with some problems of the Pacific, 
on which the Chairman and various officials of the League 
of Nations and the International Labour Organisation spoke. 
The second section dealt with student affairs and their 
responsibilities and the work of International Student Serv- 
ice. The third section was concerned with student life in 
the various Pacific countries, in the consideration of which 
students themselves tried to explain the characteristics of 
student life in their homelands. It was entirely a study con- 
ference for the purpose of giving and receiving information. 
It was not political and did not pass any resolutions nor come 
to any decisions except one: to hold a similar conference 
in 1932. 

The question was raised at the conference: Are there 
distinct Pacific problems and can one consider the Pacific 
area as an entity? ‘The increasing interdependence of the 
Asiatic group was pointed out, and the rapidly increasing 
volume of transpacific trade. Today India, China and 
Japan, in spite of tariff barriers, are tending more and more 
to become an economic unity. Although, theoretically, the 
Pacific basin might seem to be merely a geographical term, 
in actual practice the countries concerned are finding more 
and more surely that they have common anxieties and com- 
mon problems which can only be solved by coéperation 
amongst themselves. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that at the Nyon Conference some of the South Amer- 
ican countries were represented. These countries are usu- 
ally regarded as being orientated towards Europe rather than 
to the Pacific, but one has to remember that South America 
has a long Pacific coast line, that Japanese are settling in 
Brazil, and that inevitably in the search for new markets 
South America cannot afford to neglect the potentialities of 
China and the East. It may be mentioned in passing that at 
Nyon a great deal of interest was manifested in the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, and that the hope was expressed that 
student groups interested in Pacific affairs might make con- 
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tact with Institute national councils and make use of the 
knowledge and information afforded thereby. 


Bur the mere holding of a conference does not do very 
much except arouse an interest which may quickly die 
away if it is not kept stimulated by some means or other. 
International Student Service intends, therefore, to follow 
up this work. This must be done through the people who 
were at the conference, for we have no organisation in the 
several countries concerned, but work through personal con- 
tacts and in collaboration with already existing groups. Of 
these latter there are probably enough already and we have 
no intention of setting up others. What we wish to do is to 
integrate the Pacific countries in a permanent fashion into 
our general work. This means more than merely encourag- 
ing general study, which is good but does not go far enough. 
It means attacking definitely various concrete problems, and 
this has been planned under four heads. 


1. China 
It is intended to hold a Chinese-European Conference in 
July, 1931. This will be composed of Chinese students 


studying in European countries and European students in 
those countries. One section will deal with the problems of 
the Chinese students abroad, students in Britain, France, 
Germany and the U. S. A. speaking on their experiences. 
The second section will be concerned with the student self- 
help and codperative movements in Europe, and with cul- 
tural codperation of students and other classes of the com- 
munity. There will also be more general consideration of 
the part which students are playing in politics, economics and 
culture in the New China. 

International Student Service is also raising a sum of 
$25,000, of which $2,500 has already been secured, for the 
creation in Nanking of a student self-help centre. A very 
strong Chinese committee has been set up and it is hoped 
by this means to translate into Chinese terms the possibilities 
of “self-help” and various codperative enterprises which will 
aid in overcoming some of the tremendous difficulties which 
Chinese students are facing at the present time. 


2. University Reform 


The Universities, like every other aspect of life, have to 
take their places in the scheme of change. Many of the dif- 
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ficulties which students are experiencing arise out of the sys- 
tems themselves. It is impossible to meet their needs by 
extracurricular activities. The task of equipping the stu- 
dent for modern life is growing so complex that some over- 
hauling of the educational machinery is inevitable. Leading 
educationists of various countries are therefore preparing a 
symposium for International Student Service. In such a 
work the interesting experiments being carried out in the 
universities of the Far East and South America are obviously 
of great importance. 


3. Contacts With European Groups 


The question of our own relations with European groups 
is being pursued. In Holland there are various groups in- 
terested in the problems of their Eastern Empire, and there 
is also a large group of Indonesian students present there. 
Holland may be said to be one of the imperial countries 
most alive to its imperial problems. We hope through the 
Dutch members of the Nyon Conference and through other 
personal contacts to keep in touch with developments in Hol- 
land, and to keep the Dutch groups informed of what is 
happening in similar groups in other countries. In France 
we are in touch with the Fédération Universitaire Interna- 
tionale, and with various individuals who are keenly inter- 
ested in these problems. We are also in touch with the 
French Indo-Chinese students through a representative at 
our conference. In Britain there is the British Universities 
League-of-Nations Union with its Dominion branches, and 
there is also the Student Christian Movement and its work 
among foreign students. With both of these movements we 
are in close relation. In Germany there is the Deutsche 
Akademische Auslandsstelle, which is keenly interested in the 
study and understanding of foreign cultures and in introduc- 
ing foreign students to the culture of Germany, an organisa- 
tion with which we have many contacts. 


4. Pan-American Conference 


It was suggested at the Nyon Conference by an American 
delegate that it would be a good thing to hold a Pan-American 
Conference, to which the South American delegates cordially 
assented. We are in consultation with our North American 
Committee about this and hope that this project may be 
realised. 
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[N addition to all these definite projects there are the more 
intimate problems of the foreign student to be considered. 
How is it possible to bring him into really close contact with 
the social life of the country in which he is studying? How 
is it possible to improve his relations with the students of 
the country so that he may not feel lonely and aloof from the 
life about him? How is it possible to introduce the student 
of the host country to the national culture of his student guests 
and to help him realise the contribution which those guests 
are making to civilisation? More difficult still, where the for- 
eign student comes from a dependency, how are we to overcome 
racial prejudice? How are we to overcome the inferiority 
complex and the resentments and misunderstandings which 
arise therefrom? The first condition is obviously that there 
should be in the Empire-possessing country a group which is 
anxious to cooperate. It is of little use entering this field unless 
one is assured of such support. It is noteworthy, in this con- 
nection, that students everywhere are showing that they are 
keenly alive to problems of this sort and are most anxious 
to find some solution. In every country student opinion, once 
it is aroused, is much in advance of ordinary public opinion. 

It will be seen that the task of International Student Serv- 
ice is no easy one. We shall feel that our endeavors are justi- 
fied if we can make some real contribution towards interna- 
tional understanding. More than that, however, we hope by 
thus extending our work to the Pacific, to help students to 
understand that university education, however much it may 
differ in different countries, should seek its ultimate inspira- 
tion not in the differences but in the unity of mankind. 


Australian Federalism at the Crossroads 


By KENNETH O. WARNER 


I. INTRODUCTION 


FTER three decades on trial, federalism in Australia 
awaits the verdict. There can be little doubt that the 
Commonwealth has failed adequately to cope with its numer- 
ous governmental problems; the existing state of affairs sub- 
stantially defends this contention. Indeed, even after ruling 
out Australia’s present financial disabilities, which, because 
of their close connection with the general world economic 
situation cannot be wholly laid to the crumbling portals of 
federalism, there still remain unsolved certain problems of 
long standing. If any of these problems are primarily due 
to the form of polity under which the Commonwealth now 
operates, then the time is ripe for constitutional adjustment. 
Assuming the pragmatic test of a constitutional regime to 
be the extent to which that regime does or does not meet the 
exigencies of the state of the nation, a swift survey of the 
Australian scene discloses a situation which virtually threat- 
ens the fabric of Australian constitutionalism. The precari- 
ous nature of the Commonwealth’s experiment with federal- 
ism obviously bares itself in such matters as, among others, 
the ill-advised advent of urbanization, which has its reverber- 
ations in social, political and economic maladjustment; the 
policy and practise of levying taxes on the capital value of 
unimproved land, resulting inevitably in the discouragement 
of capital investments in rural industries, at the same time 
making capital investments in urban centers more attractive; 
and the unfortunate status of industrial arbitration, the phil- 
osophy of which is nullified through conflict of jurisdiction 
and awards between State and Commonwealth industrial 
courts. The field of public finance, which will receive spe- 
cial comment later, shows signs of gross mismanagement; the 
existence of two independent systems of governmental activity 
causes expensive duplication and endless conflicts. Short- 
comings of Commonwealth policy and practise might be 
multiplied; examples cited, however, sufficiently support the 
[120] 
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contention that federalism in Australia is ailing if not failing.’ 

The writer does not propose to flaunt the failure of Aus- 
tralian federalism in the face of adversity; that has already 
been the subject of a timely treatise. To apprise thinkers of 
Australia’s plight, Mr. Canaway recently presented a well- 
reasoned and convincing case which batters federalism and 
eulogizes the superiority of unitary government for Australia.* 
His argument, couched in terms of formal logic, accounts for 
the mechanical inefficiency of federalism and its deleterious 
effect upon the mental processes of individuals living there- 
under. Flimsy stock pleas in defense of Australian federalism 
are easily disposed of, and in unitary government (which 
may be readily obtained by exercise of the constituent author- 
ity outlined in the fundamental law) Mr. Canaway offers a 
veritable panacea—a deus ex machina. 

Admittedly, Australia, as now governmentally constituted, 
is at the crossroads. Which way should she turn? A first 
reaction might advise the road leading to replacement of the 
present polity with a unitary polity. This obvious course 
would deny the possibility of Australia ever measuring up to 
her obligations under the present federal system. But, after 
all, is it a foregone conclusion that federalism approaches its 
doom? Is there no alternative? 

Pages which follow should throw light upon the problems 
involved in answering these questions. No dogmatic solution, 
however, will be proposed. 

Attention may now be directed to the primary considera- 
tions which the writer proposes to exhibit. 

Whatever else may characterize a government organized 
federally, its cardinal principle hinges upon the existence of 
a dual government, the component entities of which bear a rela- 
tionship to each other. “The essence of a Federation is: thatitis 
a community welded together and subject to a dual system of 
Government.’* In Australia, federalism rests upon an asso- 
ciation of the States and the Commonwealth; in evaluating 
the effectiveness of this association as a form of government 


*The Report of the Royal Commission on the Constitution (1929). This Report, 
prepared as a result of an investigation to determine the powers of the Commonwealth 
under the Constitution and examine the workings of the Constitution since federation, 
is an elaborate commentary on a Federal Constitution as a living, changing organism. 
The contents of the Report acknowledge the severe strain placed on the Constitution 
by a series of events unforeseen at the time of federation. 

*Canaway, A. P. The Failure of Federalism in Australia (1930). 


* Quick and Groom. Judicial Power of the Commonwea!th (1904), p. 2. 
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for the Dominion, the precise nature of the relationship be- 
tween parties to the federal compact emerges as the all-impor- 
tant factor. 

If federalism threatens to topple, it appears logical to 
assume that at least a partial explanation of its precarious 
position will be found in the excellence (or otherwise) with 
which the States and Commonwealth, taken separately and 
together, execute governmental acts of omission and commis- 
sion in view of the national well-being. It follows, then, that 
a thorough understanding of the exact relationship between 
the Australian States and Commonwealth, in all governmental 
activities, becomes paramount to an appreciation of the fac- 
tors involved in the present Australian dilemma. Only in 
this way can there be a reasoned estimate of the proposals to 
demolish the federal structure in favor of a unitary form of 
government. 

The pages which follow aim to sketch the salient features 
of the relationship between Australian States and Common- 
wealth; to indicate the more important problems involved in 
solving any difficulties arising from deficiencies inherent in 
this relationship; and to trace the extraconstitutional devel- 


opments which have arisen to cope with the constitutional 
hiatus. The ultimate aim is to suggest a tentative solution of 
Australia’s present constitutional enigma. 


II. THE GENERAL RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE STATES 
AND COMMONWEALTH 


DIAGNOSIS of Australian Constitutional ills should 
look first to elements which are basic in the affliction. 
Accordingly, the general relationship between the Australian 
States and Commonwealth in their performance of legisla- 
tive, executive, judicial and administrative functions immedi- 
ately demands explanation. Governing principles may be 
illustrated by considering two aspects of the State-Common- 
wealth relationship: (1) constitutional, and (2) practical. 
The first lays down the general distribution of powers, whereas 
the second stresses the manner in which this theoretical alloca- 
tion of powers actually operates. 
As in the case of all modern Federations, excepting Can- 
ada, the Federal Government possesses enumerated powers, 
consequently State Parliaments exercise powers not enume- 
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rated, i.e., reserved powers.* Furthermore, over items exclu- 
sively vested in the Federal Parliament, States may not legis- 
late; reciprocally, the Commonwealth may not legislate on 
exclusive functions of the States. Finally, both States and 
Commonwealth may make laws on matters not exclusively 
given over to the latter; with the result that in many 
instances codrdinate legislative authority is exercised.” 

The more important items over which the Commonwealth 
Parliament exercises exclusive control include: interstate 
trade and commerce, taxation through duties of customs and 
excise, the seat of government, the departments of defense, 
posts, lighthouses, and quarantine.” Full power to coordinate 
legislation exists in the case of taxation,’ astronomical and 
meteorological observations, census and statistics, foreign and 
other corporations, invalid and old-age pensions.” Common- 
wealth legislation must practically supersede all State legis- 
lation in regard to bills of exchange and promissory notes, 
copyright, patents and trademarks, and naturalization, since 
legislation on these subjects contains clauses providing that 
State Acts thereon shall not be applicable. In the case of 
immigration and emigration, and influx of criminals, listed 
in Section 51 as powers of the Federal Parliament, States 


have passed supplementary legislation to protect their terri- 
tory from criminals coming from other States.° 


“Section 51 of the Australian constitution lists items on which Federal Parliament 
may legislate for the peace, order and good government of the Commonwealth; Section 
52 lists exclusive Commonwealth powers. 

For discussions of the division of legislative power see Quick and Garron, An- 
notated Constitution of the Commonwealth (1901), pp. 934-936; Clark, Australian Con- 
stitutional Law (1901), pp. 9-10; Keith, Responsible Government in the Dominions, 
(2nd edition, 1928), pp. 624-631; and Kerr, D., The Law of the Australian Constitu- 
tion (1925), pp. 8-12. 

* Although none of the powers given the Commonwealth Parliament by Section 51 
is exclusive, in some cases they did not exist previous to federation and necessarily 
cannot be shared by the States, e.g., borrowing money on the credit of the Common- 
wealth; naval and military defense (except by consent of the Commonwealth) ; fish- 
eries beyond territorial limits; currency; coinage and legal tender; recognition of 
process, laws, etc.; acquisition of property from States; conciliation and arbitration 
for the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes extending beyond the limits 
of any one State; matters referred by States to Federal Parliament for enactment. 
Keith, of. cit., p. 628, Cf., Clark, of. cit., p. 75. 

Sections 51, 52 of the Australian constitution. 

"Except Customs and Excise. Kerr, of. cit., (p. 10) considers taxation a concur- 
rent power, whereas the Royal Commission distinguished between State and Common- 
wealth power relative to taxation, considering it separate rather than concurrent. 
(Report, op. cit., p. 127). The preponderance of opinion favors the “concurrent” 
interpretation. 

“Except in special cases State invalid and old-age pension laws closely follow 
Commonwealth laws on the same subjects. 

*Keith, of. cit., p. 629. 
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Whatever equilibrium obtains between the legislative 
authority of States and Commonwealth results from the exist- 
ence of important powers reserved to the States which act as 
a counterbalance to ample Federal law-making authority. The 
bulwark of State powers rests upon pre-federation Colonial 
Constitutions which continue in so far as they do not conflict 
with the Federal instrument. Accordingly, States completely 
control their legislatures, ministries, law courts, administra- 
tive departments, municipal institutions and local govern- 
ment, public works, and intoxicants. They own and manage 
railroads, lands, educational institutions, and may, with the 
exception of customs and excise, operate exclusively in the 
field of taxation. It is important that no State boundary can 
be altered without the consent of the State involved.'° 


ROM the above passages it may be concluded that, in the 
Australian Commonwealth, States and Federal Parlia- 
ments possess mutually exclusive legislative authority in cer- 
tain cases and at the same time exercise the power of coérdi- 
nate legislation in many important matters. The necessity of 
a clear conception of the distribution in the Australian Con- 
stitution of this cardinal governmental function appears with 
the realization that “it is in the distribution of powers and 
functions between the constituent parties to the federal com- 
pact that the greatest friction has been experienced.” 

The practical relationship of States and Commonwealth 
in the main governmental powers and functions may be de- 
duced from the distribution of legislative authority noted 
above, when read in conjunction with those sections of the 
Constitution which continue State Parliaments, constitutions 
and laws, until altered in accordance with the constitution of 
the States, respectively.'* Thus the various Australian Par- 
liaments operate within their respective spheres without 
interference, State laws may not be nullified by the Common- 
wealth, nor do States as political entities participate exten- 
sively in the making of Commonwealth laws. Indeed, even 
though there exists sanction for exercise of plenary power by 
each Australian legislature within its respective sphere of 
action, as already suggested, lack of an exact delineation 


* See in this connection, The Australian States and the Commonwealth, by Arthur 
Jose, in the Quarterly Review, April, 1930. 

" Revising the Australian Constitution, by Francis A. Bland, in New York Univer- 
sity Law Quarterly Review, March, 1930, p. 596. 

* Sections 106, 107, 108 of the Australian Constitution. 
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makes for friction. Although States may refer matters within 
the ambit of their authority to the Federal Parliament to be 
acted upon, legislation under this clause has not yet been 
consummated. 

In the executive department, State and Commonwealth 
officers and offices are, from a constitutional point of view, 
strictly independent. Considering this department of govern- 
ment broadly as including the constitutional executives (i.e., 
the State Governor and Commonwealth Governor-General) 
with their respective executive departments (Ministries), sev- 
eral similarities indicate this independence. Organized along 
similar lines, constitutional executives of both States and Com- 
monwealth are appointed by a single authority, the British 
Crown.’* They have similar functions in that each represents 
the Crown throughout his jurisdiction, and it is the duty of 
each to execute laws of the political unity which he repre- 
sents.* Furthermore, each is a channel of communication 
between his government and the Crown in matters affecting 
the State or Commonwealth, as the case may be.’® It should 
be said that quite recently the recognized procedure of per- 
mitting communications between State Governors and the 
Crown in Empire matters peculiarly of State interest was cast 
aside in the decision of a Conference of Ministers which 
determined to allow the Commonwealth to handle exclusively 
all matters between the various States and the Home govern- 
ment respecting administration of the Development and 
Migration Agreement.’® Although such action might be ex- 
pected under the circumstances, it foreshadows a new prac- 
tise in this connection, and one which forsakes a formality 
dear to the hearts of State-minded partisans. 

Strictly speaking, the conventional executives (Common- 
wealth Prime Minister and State Premiers) are also inde- 


“Moore, H. The Commonwealth of Australia (2nd edition, 1910), p. 679. Ap- 
pointments are prescribed by the same instruments; viz.: Letters Patent, Instructions 
under the Royal Manual and Signet, and Commissions to the Governor-General or the 
Governor, from the King-in-Council. 

“ The only differences between Governors and Governor-General in functions per- 
formed are: the former lack (1) defense power and (2) pardon power accorded to 
the Governor-General. (Moore, op. cit., p. 329.) 

* See Parl. Sess. Pap. No. 18, 1903; Moore, of. cit., p. 329; Parl. Sess. Pap. No. 
23, 1907, pp. 37-47; Keith, of. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 613, 614, 615, for consideration of com- 
munication with the Imperial Government. 

See Report of Conference of Ministers of Commonwealth and States held at Can- 
berra, February, 1930; Parl. Deb. 12th Parl. 1st Session, p. 7. It was agreed that 
nominations and requisitions respecting immigrants to come in under the agreement 
— be forwarded directly to the Commonwealth instead of to London as previously 
one. 
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pendent. However, the necessity and desirability of frequent 
consultation between these officers leads to numerous volun- 
tary conferences for the purpose of discussing problems of 
mutual interest. Resolutions reported out of these conferences 
have facilitated solution of the difficulties under investiga- 
tion." 

In the field of administration, likewise, two separate 
branches exist side by side throughout States and Common- 
wealth. In some instances State organizations and officers are 
utilized by the Commonwealth but, as will presently be noted, 
with the exception of judicial administration this is by vol- 
untary agreement between State and Commonwealth govern- 
ments. On the subject of such agreements the Constitution 
is silent. 

The interrelationship between State and Commonwealth 
machinery for administration of justice reveals a striking 
administrative feature. Although each polity possesses its own 
court system for adjudication of cases arising under its stat- 
utes, the Federal judicial mechanism has an extremely limited 
scope. In fact there are only two Federal Courts: the High 
Court and the Court of Conciliation and Arbitration.’* This 
paucity of Federal Courts may be explained by the constitu- 
tional provision empowering Parliament. to vest State courts 
with Federal jurisdiction.’® The result is obvious; by far the 
greater portion of litigation involving Federal laws passes 
through State courts, where local government officials apply 
the law. 

A unique feature of the Commonwealth judicial system 
inheres in the appellate jurisdiction of the High Court. This 
tribunal may hear appeals from State courts on any matter 
(whether involving State or Federal law). Broad latitude 
in the High Court’s appellate power, the framers intended as 
an improvement on the judicial system of the United States, 
where no appeal may be taken from the State courts unless 
the interpretation of the Federal Constitution can be shown 


’ Conferences have been held almost every year since federation. They are listed 
in Minutes of Evidence of the Royal Commission on the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth. Part 1, p. 42 (1927). 

“This court was created in pursuance of Sec. 51 by the power vested in Parlia- 
ment to provide for arbitration and conciliation of labor disputes extending beyond 
the limits of any one state. 

* Section 71. 
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to be involved.” The theoretical significance of this alloca- 
tion of judicial authority is that State courts are denied the 
privilege of dealing exclusively with State matters not of a 
constitutional nature. 

It seems fair to conclude that from a constitutional point 
of view the distribution of legislative authority between 
States and Commonwealth presents possibilities of conflict; 
that theoretically the States and Commonwealth operate inde- 
pendently in the major functions of government;*' that in 
practise, however, this mutual exclusiveness is partially ob- 
literated by extra-constitutional voluntary agreements between 
the States and Commonwealth. The nature of these agree- 
ments and their significance will be noted at another point. 


III. THE SPECIFIC RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE STATES 
AND COMMONWEALTH IN SOME IMPORTANT 
MATTERS OF GOVERNMENT 


PROM a résumé of the specific relationship between the 

States and Commonwealth in some of the more important 
matters falling under the purview of these polities, there may 
be gained a conception of the difficulties under which the 
Federal Commonwealth labors. At the same time, a cursory 
analysis such as the one proposed should throw additional 
light upon the developments intended primarily to rectify 
constitutional deficiencies. 

The ownership of unalienated land vests in the States. 
“Its complete distribution among the States is one of the 
lamentable mistakes forced on the early Federalists by pa- 
rochialism” according to one writer ?* who senses the incon- 
sistency of allowing States to own land and legislate respect- 
ing its use when the Federal government ostensibly controls 
the immigration so necessary for State land developments. 
Consequently, Commonwealth immigration policy frequently 
depends upon the attitude and intention of States toward the 
passage of ancillary legislation necessary to the execution of 


4 
“Hunt, E. M. American Precedents in Australian Federation (1930), pp. 193, 
199; Willoughby, W. W. The Constitution of the United States (3 Vols.), Vol. 2, pp. 
1263-1265. Quick and Groom, of. cil., p. 33. 
: * An exception to this generalization, as noted above, is the constitutional pro- 
vision for administration of justice. 
* Jose, A., op. cit., p. 316. 
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the Commonwealth policy.** Again, Commonwealth treaty 
powers are limited unless the States grant their support. For 
example, as one authority has pointed out, if the Common- 
wealth desired to execute the international convention rela- 
tive to white phosphorus, it would need the voluntary support 
of States to pass laws preventing the sale and manufacture of 
this abomination.** Without this support the Federal govern- 
ment would be in a helpless situation. 

Education in Australia occupies a legal status similar to that 
in the United States, where the silence of the Constitution on 
the subject reserves it for State control. Thus, each State edu- 
cational system clearly reflects the general financial condition 
of that particular state.*° Unfortunately State education 
suffers from lack of funds. Still less fortunately the Com- 
monwealth has done little to alleviate the suffering. Common- 
wealth educational activity has been practically limited to the 
granting of money to State institutions for specific purposes. 
This comprises grants for a school of forestry, scientific pur- 
suits, and naval and military education. Efforts have been 
directed toward establishment of a Bureau of Education. It 
would appear that the Commonwealth has been recalcitrant 
in its assistance to and codperation with States in the realm of 
education. 

The general subject of health is left to State regulation.” 
Consequently a hetrogeneity of health measures among the 
States, coupled with a lack of adequate Commonwealth con- 
trol, has resulted in inefficient health administration.*’ ‘This 
grave problem was not long ago the subject of an investiga- 
tion by a Royal Commission which, after emphasizing the 
lack of Commonwealth constitutional authority on the subject 
and the desirability for appropriate amendment of the funda- 
mental law, suggested that in lieu of this innovation every 
effort should be made for codperation between the Health 
departments of States and Commonwealth. State departments 
have in most cases responded to this plea fairly well, but it 


* Cases hold that the right of the States to legislate with respect to immigration is 
not wholly absent. For the limits within which States may exercise this authority, see 
R. V. Smithers, ex parte Benson (1913, 16 C.L.R. 99). See South Australia Act No. 
1599 (1923), for an instance of State assistance to immigrants buying land. 

* Keith, A. B. Imperial Unity and the Dominions. (1916), p. 426. 

*® Minutes of Evidence of the Royal Commission on the Constitution, pp. 469-471; 
552-3; 734; 1233-1234; 1236; 1314; 1326; 1369-1370. 

* The single exception is quarantine authority. 

* Report of the Royal Commission on Health (1926) in Parl. Sess. Paps., Vol. LV, 
p. 1248. Vide also Minutes of Evidence, op. cit., pp. 111-121. 
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must be remembered that the response is conditioned by the 
voluntary initiative of the various State organizations. 

Largely through financial grants to States and establish- 
ment of a Federal Health Council, the Commonwealth has 
gone further in solving her health than her educational 
problems. 

Part of the program of State socialization of industry and 
ownership of public works is State control of railways.** 
Developed at first as a means of opening up State land for 
settlement they have in more recent years, through question- 
able management and policy, burrowed deeply into the public 
purse and have also retarded the general development of the 
country by lack of a uniform gauge. Of necessity, the Federal 
government through its defense power has fostered an expen- 
sive program aimed to unify the gauges of trans-Australian 
railroads. To a limited extent the Commonwealth engages in 
railroad operations, for with the consent of a State it may 
purchase and operate railroads. 


ONE might go muck, further in considering the specific 


relationship between the States and Commonwealth in 
governmental matters, but for the purposes of this section 
only two more items will be considered. These two outstand- 
ing problems relate to (1) financial relations and (2) indus- 
trial matters. 

Probably the most important chapter in the history of 
Australian federal relations will focus around the numerous 
aspects of financial relationships between the Commonwealth 
government and its component parts. Io date this chapter 
remains partially unwritten in spite of notable developments 
along the line of fiscal matters. The magnitude of this aspect 
of Australian federalism may be gained with the realization 
that it includes the full gamut of government money-making 
and spending (i.e., tariff, taxation and public banking) of 
both States and Commonwealth. One singularly significant 
phase of the financial relationship under discussion must be 
acknowledged in the financial assistance rendered States. 

The nature of Australia’s public banking institutions 


*Splawn, M. W. Government Ownership and Operation of Railroads (1928), 
Chapter XIII, pp. 259-295, deals with Australian and Canadian railroads. 
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deserves comment:*® both polities own and operate banks of 
some sort and between them there exists a definite interrela- 
tion. In 1914 the Commonwealth Bank was established to do 
general as well as government banking business. A special 
feature of the bank as then organized was the Savings Bank 
division, later organized as a separate unit of the Common- 
wealth Bank. With branches throughout the country, the 
Commonwealth Bank not only competes with private banking 
institutions but also with State Savings Banks. The Common- 
wealth Savings Bank was and is organized along the lines of 
similar State institutions, some of which have a long history. 
Recently the organization of a Rural Credits division of the 
Commonwealth Bank placed it in a position to compete with 
Agricultural Banks maintained in some form or other by 
every State. It should be noted, however, that inauguration 
of this phase of Commonwealth banking aroused little objec- 
tion on the score of competition with State institutions, 
whereas strenuous antagonism to the Commonwealth Savings 
Bank arose with its creation and continues in some sections to 
the present time.*° 

For example, representations were made by Western Aus- 
tralia to a Royal Commission investigating (among other 
things) the effect of competition between the Commonwealth 
Savings Bank and the State Savings Bank, but the Commis- 
sion reported the claim not well founded, and any disability 
suffered by the State on this account is also suffered by other 
States.*' Undoubtedly, measurement of the effect on State 
governments because of this competition presents pitfalls, but 
it may be well to emphasize the main reason for State objec- 
tion. In brief, as State governments depend upon their own 
banks for assistance in developmental projects it is of vital 
necessity for them to obtain support when needed; anything 
which impairs the possibility of stability in this direction 
endangers State programs. Too much stress, however, should 
not be placed upon this aspect of State-Commonwealth rela- 
tionships because of the lack of a sound basis for passing 
judgment thereon, and because of other mitigating factors 


*”Mayton, J. Australian Public Finance (1928). The Commonwealth Bank Act, 
amended as of 1927, is consolidated in Commonwealth Acts, Vol. 25, 1927, p. 129. 
Since then one amendment giving the Commonwealth control over gold export, has 
been enacted. 

* Round Table. Vol. 18 (1928), pp. 405-6. 

" Report of the Royal Commission on the Finances of Western Australia (1925), 
pp. XXV, XXxvi. 
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which certainly have been a tremendous assistance to the 
financial welfare of the States. 

These mitigating factors appear in functions of the Com- 
monwealth Bank not yet mentioned. Since 1913 and 1920 the 
State Savings Banks of Tasmania and Queensland respec- 
tively have been completely administered by the Common- 
wealth Bank.** Furthermore, with establishment of the Aus- 
tralian Loan Council made up of State and Commonwealth 
representatives and created for the purpose of codrdinating 
and centralizing the machinery for controlling and regulating 
debts and loans in the whole of Australia, the Commonwealth 
Bank performs an additional function in ameliorating finan- 
cial ills by payment from profits into the National Debt 
Sinking Fund.** 


REATER conflicts arise in the field of taxation than in 

that of public banking. According to the Constitution, 
Federal Parliament has exclusive authority to levy duties of 
customs and excise with the restriction that they be uniform 
throughout the Commonwealth. Consequently, States remain 
free to impose such taxes as they desire, being limited only 
by similar Federal taxes on the same subject. ‘Thus the Com- 


monwealth which contented itself with receiving revenue 
from indirect sources until 1910, since then has placed taxes 
on Incomes; Land; Entertainment; Excess Profits; Bank 
Notes; and State Loans. As would be expected, the burden 
of taxation is heavy. It has been contended that the division 
of taxing power between States and Commonwealth works to 
the disadvantage of the former since they have resorted to 
direct taxation for the larger share of their revenue.** The 
odium and responsibility thus imposed upon State govern- 
ments might conceivably deter them from increasing taxation 
sufficiently to keep their finances in a sound condition. The 
difficulty might be partially remedied should the suggestion 
made by a Royal Commission (1929) be executed, for it 
favored permitting States to receive benefits derived from 
excise in certain instances.*° 

“Official Commonwealth Yearbook. No. 22 (1929), p. 413. 

“ Acts, No. 5, 1923; No. 4, 1929, (Schedule, Part III, Sec. 3). 

“ Minutes of Evidence, op. cit., p. 1002. In 1925-6 States obtained about 25% and 
the Commonwealth 67% from indirect taxation. 
_, "' This would require an amendment as follows: “Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Constitution the power of Parliament to impose duties of excise shall 


not be exclusive in respect of goods which are not for the time being the subject of 
customs duties.” Royal Com. on the Const., p. 260. 
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The greatest step toward solution of the tax problem has 
been the unification of tax administration systems, rather than 
reallocation of subject matter or spheres of taxation. After a 
series of conferences, two sets of agreements between States 
and Commonwealth were approved. Under one, between 
Western Australia and the Commonwealth (1921), all State 
taxes are collected by the Commonwealth for a sum agreed 
upon by Tax Commissioners of both authorities.*® Terms of 
the other agreements between remaining States and the Com- 
monwealth permit State tax officers to collect the Common- 
wealth Income Tax, receiving suitable compensation for the 
work.*’ The latter agreements are much less comprehensive 
than the former. Both sets of arrangements contain advan- 
tages: they have proven fairly satisfactory to all concerned; 
they have permitted greater efficiency in checking tax evaders; 
and they have provided a less cumbersome procedure for tax- 
payers. Neither, however, has completely solved such prob- 
lems as double taxation, overburdened taxpayers, and single 
assessments. 


ANOTHER financial ill clouding the horizon of harmoni- 
ous federal relations buries its roots in the rancor of pre- 
federation days when each colony had its own tariff barrier. 
To construct a Customs Act which would satisfy the diverse 
conditions of the new Commonwealth was a huge task, and 
after nearly thirty years of continuous effort some doubt the 
success of the essay. Not a new problem to federations by 
any means—and one still prominent in the United States—it 
seems that the greatest difficulty has arisen in Australia from 
Commonwealth pursuance of a policy of high protection, 
which inevitably works harshly upon primary producing 
States.°* At various times Tasmania, South Australia and 
Western Australia have loudly voiced themselves as deserv- 
ing of special consideration from the central government be- 
cause of the disabilities accruing to’ them on this score, and 
largely as a result of federation. The Federal government, 
if judged by its general attitude, recognizes that inequalities 
have arisen in the incidence of the general tariff policy of the 
“ Parl. Sess., Paps. (1922), Vol. 2, p. 1132 (Appendix). 
* Official Commonwealth Yearbook. No. 20 (1927), p. 354. 
“See Report of the Royal Commission on the Finances of South Australia as 


Affected by Federation (1929), pp. 27, 36. See also the Manchester Guardian, edi- 
torials, April 30, May 1, 1930. 
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Commonwealth, but maintains that they are due largely to 
the varying natural conditions of the several States. States 
which are chiefly agricultural and pastoral, and whose staple 
products depend upon the price ruling in the world’s markets, 
must feel the burden of a protective policy most acutely, but 
so far no reliable working hypothesis has been established to 
measure the burden with any degree of accuracy.*® 

The extreme importance of satisfactory tariff adjustment 
led the framers of the Constitution to provide continuation of 
Western Australian tariffs, on a diminishing scale, for a 
period of five years after federation.*° This plum, virtually 
handed that State as an incentive to join the federation, is 
comparable to three other constitutional provisions relating 
to finance, all of which acted as palliatives for State relief 
from possible insolvency. Briefly, they provide for return 
to the States of surplus revenue*’ (dependent upon Parlia- 
mentary action); financial assistance to States;** and the 
taking over of State debts by the Commonwealth.** Insertion 
of these three clauses was the precursor of a major problem 
with which the Federal Commonwealth found itself con- 
fronted: that of the financial relationship between the parties 
to the federal compact. The first provision offered little diffi- 
culty until 1910 when the basis of returning “surplus revenue” 
was questioned, and consequently altered, to the dissatisfaction 
of some States. Since the Commonwealth through the Loan 
Council has accepted the task of taking over State debts, dis- 
solving them, and regulating State loans, revenue “out of 
surplus” is no longer available. 

As compensation for possible inequalities which might 
result from federation or any other cause, every State has 
benefited substantially from Commonwealth financial assist- 
ance. This assistance has been rendered in a variety of forms, 
including outright grants of money, loans to States for specific 
purposes, bounties on certain State industries, money grants 
for development of Federal Aid roads, and State health 
activities. Although each of these subsidies merits close con- 

“For an evaluation of Commonwealth protection see Benham, Prosperity in 
Australia. This writer fears the results of further extension of the policy. Cf. The 
Australian Tariff: An Economic Enquiry (1929), by J. B. Bridgen, and others. 

” Sec. 95. 

“ Sec. 87. 

“Sec. 96. 

“Sec. 105. 
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sideration, attention here will be restricted to certain aspects 
of Federal aid to roads. 

The advent of Commonwealth assistance to States for 
purposes of constructing roads occurred in 1923 with the 
Main Roads Development Act of that year.** Since then 
several Acts have considerably altered the basis upon which 
Federal assistance flows to States for this purpose. By the 
most recent legislation (1926) the Commonwealth, by agree- 
ment (at the option of the States), offered a total of £2,000,- 
000 annually for a period of ten years, provided each State 
accepted its terms. ‘The amounts payable are determined by 
a ratio of population and area, with States contributing to 
the general fund at a rate of 15s for each pound sterling paid 
by the Commonwealth. Oddly enough, the source of State 
money is partially determined by the Commonwealth, as a 
fixed sum must be provided from revenue, and the balance 
according to State determination. Other pertinent features 
of the agreement are: roads warranting assistance are selected 
by the Commonwealth; surveys are conducted by and at the 
expense of States; projects must be executed by contract, ex- 
cept in special cases which must be approved by the Com- 
monwealth Minister; payment of money to States is with- 
held until completion of the roads; and every road con- 
structed or reconstructed under the agreement must be main- 
tained by the State to the satisfaction of the Commonwealth 
Minister, with continuance of payment dependent thereupon. 
A Federal Aid Roads Board, composed of the Common- 
wealth Minister and one Minister from each State, discusses 
any matters connected with execution of the works. 

From the details of the agreement it seems clear that the 
strings attached to Federal Roads Grants might readily im- 
pose a heavy burden upon States. Unquestionably protection 
of State interests is not paramount, and there is a high de- 
gree of centralized control which might become onerous for 
reasons other than mere abstract principle of States-rights. 
Although the agreements are supposed to run until 1936, the 
present basis of Federal Aid to Roads will discontinue at 
the end of the current year (1930) to be replaced by another 
method. Whether or not this new scheme will be more or 
less centrally controlled, remains to be seen. 


“ Main Roads Development Act (1923), No. 2. 
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BOUT industrial disputes—the final matter here offered 
for consideration in connection with the delineation of 

the specific relationship between the States and Common- 
wealth in various governmental matters—there centers great- 
er overt political interest than in the financial problems above 
discussed. Indeed, the controversy over affairs pertaining to 
industry (especially the settlement of industrial disputes by 
compulsory arbitration) fairly cuts through the federal com- 
pact. The last government fell largely because it proposed 
to dissolve conflicts by divesting the Federal government of 
its authority to deal with industrial disputes except in a very 
limited fashion. Another panacea was submitted in the Re- 
port of the Royal Commission on the Constitution which 
would completely delete placitum xxv of Section 51, permit- 
ting Commonwealth participation in the settlement of cer- 
tain industrial disputes.*® Thus the problem remains unsolved. 
Dissatisfaction with the present arrangement has its causes 

in several factors. In the first place, of cardinal importance 
is the constitutional basis for legislation respecting the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes. The fundamental law of the land 
declares that the Federal Parliament has the power to make 
laws for the peace, order and good government of the Com- 
monwealth with respect to conciliation and arbitration for 
the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes extend- 
ing beyond the limits of any one State.*® It should be em- 
phasized that this limits Federal action in the settlement and 
prevention of industrial disputes, for such laws must relate 
to (1) conciliation and arbitration, and (2) to disputes ex- 
tending beyond the limits of any one State. So the Federal 
Parliament cannot legislate with regard to fixing hours and 
rates of pay, minimum rates of pay, minimum hours of work 
for the whole or any part of Australia, or for any industry; 
and cannot empower a Court to do any of these things by 
means of a rule common to industries extending throughout 
the Commonwealth.** In comparison State Parliaments are 
much less restricted and may legislate on intra-state industrial 
matters within the limits of the Commonwealth Constitution. 
Accordingly, every State and the Commonwealth possesses 


“ Report, op. cit., p. 248. 
“Sec. 51 (xxv). 
" Report, op. cit., p. 162. 
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tribunals established for dealing with industrial disputes 
which fall within their respective sphere.** 

Thus in Australia there has developed since 1905 ‘“‘a new 
province of law and order’’;*® one which has yet to solve 
agreeably the problems of employee and employer, as well 
as the relative jurisdiction of States and Commonwealth in 
the new province. With many awards on the same subject 
handed down by seven different tribunals, chaos or a laby- 
rinth of complexity can be the only result. Ensnared in this 
dilemma are both governments and individuals. Between 
the tribunals of States and Commonwealth there is no coérdi- 
nation or interdependence; only a vague distribution of 
jurisdiction. This very overlapping of the jurisdictions of 
the Federal and State arbitration courts, according to the 
British Economic Mission, leads to an almost inextricable 
tangle of conflicting decisions so complicated that large staffs 
have to be maintained to keep track of them and endeavor 
to guard against involuntary contravention of any one of them 
in the course of everyday business.*° 


AN effort to remedy the jurisdictional problem was made 


in 1928, when the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act was amended to permit the Federal Court 
to determine whether a case should go before it or a State 
Court. Undoubtedly of much value in minimizing the evils 
of the existing regime, it fails to touch pointedly the vital 
questions of the authority of the Federal Court over State 
employees.°' Although the High Court refuses to exercise 
jurisdiction over State employees engaged in strictly govern- 
mental functions, it does recognize State employees pursuing 
work not of an executive, legislative or judicial function. 

This condition lays itself open to criticism on the score 
of possessing possibilities for interference with powers of 
State services and administration. A further attenuation of 
so-called State sovereignty resulted from the rule laid down 
in the case of Clyde Engineering Company v. Cowburn,” 
which held that an award of the Federal Arbitration Court, 


* See Anderson, G. Fixation of Wages in Australia (1929). 

” Higgins, H. B. 4 New Province of Law and Order (1922). 

* Report of the British Economic Mission to Australia, p. 25. 

"Bland, op. cit., p. 616. Amalgamated Society of Engineers v. Adelaide Steam- 
ship Co., Lid. (1920) 28 C. L. R. 129; (1921) 29 C. L. R. 406; (1923) A. C. 170. 

237 C. L. R. 466 (1926). 
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once validly made, prevails over an inconsistent State law, 
and that the test of inconsistency is whether the result of en- 
forcing the State law would be to destroy or vary the adjust- 
ments of industrial relations established by the award with 
respect to matters formerly in dispute. Of this, one observer 
writes, “the Commonwealth has become so involved in this 
paradox, that when a Federal award is made, it now over- 
rides a State law to the contrary, while a Federal law to the 
contrary cannot be passed at all. The Commonwealth Par- 
liament could apparently only put an end to the operation 
of an award of the Arbitration Court by the heroic step of 
abolishing the Court in toto. Even this step would probably 
not terminate current awards, but it would deprive them of 
sanctions. There is therefore, in Australia, no general power 
on industrial topics at all. The State has a permitted power 
—so long as the (Federal) Arbitration Court does not move 
—but there is no absolute power anywhere.” ** 

The government of Australia recently proposed to amend 
the constitution after the fashion of four previous attempts, 
giving extensive authority to the Commonwealth Parliament 
on all matters relating to industrial problems.°* That this 
constitutional alteration will follow the course of similar pro- 
posals in past years can only be postulated, but its acceptance 
at the hands of its final arbiters, the people, will depend 
somewhat upon the country’s satisfaction with Australian 
federation as it has been operating for almost three decades. 


IV. CO-OPERATION BETWEEN THE AUSTRALIAN STATES 
AND THE COMMONWEALTH 


WITHIN the comparatively brief period of existence of 
the Australian Constitution there has evolved, in the de- 
velopment of a vast field of codperation between the States and 
Federal governments, a mechanism which is of utmost signifi- 
cance in evaluating the regime of the Federal Commonwealth. 
The bulk of administrative practise accruing therefrom has 
done much to convince some observers that federalism of a 
variety which separates functions of local and central gov- 
ernments into water-tight compartments is a form of govern- 
ment foreign to the Australian Commonwealth. 
“Ww. A. Holman, K. C. The Australian Constitution, its interpretation and 


amendment (1928), p. 58, cited by Bland. Op cit., p. 617. 
“Previous amendments on this point were proposed in 1911, 1913, 1919 and 1926. 
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Emphasis has already been placed on coéperative activi- 
ties in such matters as taxation, road building, health, banking, 
loans and debts. Many more may be added to these. A very 
definite type of codperation inheres in certain Federal laws. 
Several enactments are in the form of agreements between 
the Commonwealth and the States for purposes of unifying 
railroad gauges, and include arrangements for construction 
(the cost of which is borne jointly) under the supervision 
of a board representing all authorities involved in the 
transaction.” 

By the Queensland Sugar Acquisition Act, that State 
(Queensland) executed an agreement with the Common- 
wealth whereby it purchased all sugar manufactured from 
sugar cane grown in Queensland and New South Wales, in 
turn selling refined sugar (and derivative products) at a 
price fixed by the Commonwealth. At the same time for- 
eign sugar was prohibited. Again, “the River Murray 
Waters Act 1915-1923, was passed for the purpose of execut- 
ing an agreement between the States of Victoria, New South 
Wales, South Australia and the Commonwealth, by which a 
settlement was arrived at of a problem which at the estab- 
lishment of the Commonwealth seemed likely to lead to pro- 
longed litigation between the States named.”°* Hence an 
outstanding irrigation development was made possible 
through the combined efforts of the parties to the agreement. 

Conferences between Ministerial heads of the respective 
Australian governments as well as between departmental ofh- 
cers have been frequently employed. Although there is no 
legal sanction behind the dictates of these conferences, their 
resolutions frequently influence subsequent legislation and 
effect agreements both inter-state, and State-Commonwealth. 

Exemplifying inter-departmental conferences are: meet- 
ings of heads ef Fisheries departments to secure uniformity 
in regulations; conferences between: heads of Navigation 
departments in the Commonwealth and States, designed to 
prevent overlapping while preserving the separate existence 
of Federal and State departments; and conferences of For- 
estry officers to consider matters of mutual interest. 


* Nos. 34 of 1926, 53 of 1924. 
Report, op. cit., p. 176. 
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T the conference of Commonwealth and State Ministers 
held in May, 1929, consideration was given the question 

of uniform mining laws and relief in the direction of taxa- 
tion.”’ The same conference urged a meeting of State author- 
ities to deal with unemployment, to draft a uniform plan for 
labor bureaus and to propose uniform methods of adminis- 
tration. A complete list of conferences between representa- 
tives of States and Commonwealth would be lengthy and 
treat of practically all the important functions of govern- 
ment. From the examples cited it may be suggested that 
the “conference” occupies a keystone position in arching 
together the States and Commonwealth into a practical and 
workable constitution which functions in a manner which 
the designers scarcely anticipated. Premiers’ conferences as 
a means of tempering any rigidity appearing in the Consti- 
tution have been of inestimable value. 

Immigration and the repatriation of returned soldiers are 
administered through agreement. Under an arrangement of 
1920 the Commonwealth undertook the task of recruiting and 
selecting immigrants, while the States undertook to advise the 
Commonwealth as to the number and classes of immigrants 
they were prepared to receive, accepting responsibility for 
absorption of the stated number. The Development and 
Migration Commission, as part of its work, now administers 
a later agreement which enables the Commonwealth to raise 
loans (from the British Government) for States, to be used 
in opening up land for settlement and assisting in public 
works. States have experienced difficulty in absorbing mi- 
grants under the above agreements and have endeavored to 
cut down the numbers acceptable. 

During the last ten years the Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research has breached a wide gap in the programs 
of States and Commonwealth in such matters. The Council, 
composed of representatives from State committees, the Com- 
monwealth and others, has great scope for joint action in 
connection with scientific research and direction. ‘Through 
its scientifically trained personnel this is made available to 
the producers of the country in the form of assistance in 
dealing with animal and plant diseases and pests, as well as 
by scientific advice and direction in rural organization and 
production. In many respects this work approximates that 


* Report of the Commonwealth and State Ministers (May, 1929). 
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carried out by the United States Bureau of Agriculture; it 
complements that of State Agricultural Bureaus. 

The above account of coéperation and working agree- 
ments between the States and Federal government makes no 
attempt at being exhaustive. Rather, it simply cites a few 
examples of this extra-constitutional development of the Aus- 
tralian Constitution and suggests that its significance in meas- 
uring the effectiveness of federalism in Australia must not 
be minimized. 


V. CONCLUSION 


"THROUGH previous pages there have been roughly 

sketched some of the major problems of federalism in 
Australia; although many of them turn on constitutional is- 
sues they are, nevertheless, of peculiarly practical signifi- 
cance. At the outset, they reveal the nature of legislative and 
administrative deficiencies blighting the possibility of effec- 
tive government. 

From the State-Commonwealth approach, the major 
problems arise from an inadequate distribution of authority, 
inevitable conflicts, duplication of constitutional machinery, 
and uncoordinated activities. The practical result is a 
chaotic constitutional regime, the costly errors of which are 
borne by the public at large. 

Early in the career of the newly organized Common- 
wealth there appeared an expedient which effectively tem- 
pered the rigidity of the inadequate constitution. This 
expedient—extra-constitutional conferences and agreements 
between governments and departments of both polities—has 
undoubtedly ameliorated the embarrassing situation. 

Whether problems discussed in previous pages inevitably 
flow from federalism; whether they must always be met by 
agreements between central and local governmental unities, 
with a tendency toward concentrating power in the federal 
authority; or whether the only solution of the constitutional 
enigma resolves itself into a unitary government—are matters 
to be pondered. In lieu of a reallocation of authority and 
functions, it is submitted that the inter-departmental and 
inter-governmental (State and Commonwealth) agreement 
opens the way to a satisfactory modus operandi. Perhaps 
federalism may be saved temporarily by /egalization of the 
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procedure described. A tentative solution of duplication, 
overlapping conflicts, etc., of State and Commonwealth in- 
stitutional machinery might be effected, if in addition to the 
legalized practise of inter-governmental conferences and 
agreements there were created a Coérdinating Bureau repre- 
senting both polities. This Bureau might be invested with 
power to deliver, after consultation, binding recommenda- 
tions relative to policies and practises of States and Common- 
wealth in all spheres of governmental action. 

Whatever the outcome of Australia’s present predicament, 
it would appear that the solution must come from a revamp- 
ing of her government as now constituted. Whether this 
can be accomplished by ordinary legislative enactment or 
through the more generic method of constitutional alteration, 
only time can tell. Withal the Australian experiment de- 
serves studied attention by everyone interested in the prob- 
lems of modern constitutionalism. Finally, it seems fair to 
conclude that in Australia, political, economic and social ills 
are definitely related to the constitutional regime—a regime 
which is not entirely adequate. 

It should be noted that it is the policy of Paciric AFFAIRS to consider the various 


sides of current problems and to publish provocative articles (if they are of sound 
scholarship) for which it holds no brief, editorially speaking.—Editor’s Note. 
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Notes on Events by the Editor 


CANADIAN NOTES 


One of the most serious aspects of Canadian economic 
affairs over the winter period has been the crisis in wheat— 
over-production and falling prices. No printed periodical 
which comes out of Canada but deals with this problem. As 
an editorial in the Manitoba Free Press—one of many—char- 
acterizes the situation: 

There is in existence in Western Canada a crisis so serious as to 
constitute a national emergency. The unemployment situation of 
last June and July, which impressed Mr. Bennett as a great national 
emergency calling for prompt, drastic action by the Federal power, 
cost not being considered nor any nice questions as to the division 
of Federal and Provincial responsibility, is not a circumstance to the 
danger in which all Canada stands today by virtue of the tendency 
which our wheat shows to follow barley downward into levels which 
represent no value at all. 

So serious has the situation been that great unrest has been 
manifested among wheat-farming communities, and there 
were even suggestions of secession, involving the wheat prov- 
inces of Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Alberta, due to dissat- 
isfaction with the Federal Government’s failure to remedy the 
price depression. ‘The Government has, however, taken meas- 
ures for farm relief and the alleviation of distress due to the 
difficult times. In connection with the wheat slump Canadian 
economists are deeply interested in the possible opening up of 
wider Oriental markets for this important product. 

McGill University, Montreal, has been the recipient of a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation amounting to $110,000, 
to cover a five-year period of research into Canadian social 
science problems, the first objective to be an investigation of 
unemployment. 

Viscount Governor Willingdon is reported to have left 
Canada on January 16 to assume his new post as Viceroy of 
India, succeeding Lord Irwin. His own successor at Ottawa 
has not yet been announced. The new Viceroy has had two 
previous terms of service in India, amounting in all to eleven 
years, and is described by British and Canadian reviews as 
admirable for the post, being experienced, vigorous, and 
“with no race-superiority or aloofness.” 
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THE LEAGUE AND THE ECONOMIC CRISIS 


An excellent brief summary of the proposals before the 
League Economic Conference which met in Geneva in late 
November last, has just come to hand through the League 
News for Overseas, a collection of items mailed out monthly 
to editors. We reproduce it here. 

“Twenty-five European States met in conference at Gen- 
eva on November 17th to find some way of overcoming or at 
least mitigating the world economic crisis, which is particu- 
larly severe in Europe. Six overseas States—namely, China, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Japan, Mexico and the 
United States of America—sent observers (China and Cuba 
have permanent delegates accredited to the League; Mexico 
has a permanent observer accredited to the League and the 
United States of America a Consul at Geneva who acts as 
observer). 

“This Conference is the result of the conviction, first 
expressed by the World Economic Conference of 1927 and 
emphasised repeatedly by the Governments meeting in the 
Assembly, that the economic depression is due to world causes 
that can ultimately be removed only by joint action, not by 
purely national measures. As a result of the programme sug- 
gested by the Economic Conference and since elaborated by 
the League Economic Committee, a Conference was held last 
April which resulted in a Gentlemen’s Agreement not to raise 
existing tariffs for a period of one year, so as to provide a 
favourable atmosphere for joint economic action directed to 
facilitating trade and industry. 

“The present Conference has met to consider bringing into 
force this agreement (known as the Commercial Convention) 
and to begin the negotiations for joint economic action. Both 
the April and November conferences have been chiefly Euro- 
pean in membership, but the proceedings have been conducted 
through the League from the beginning, which means that 
decisions have been approved at every stage by all the Mem- 
bers of the League meeting in the Assembly and that the effect 
of European action on world economic relations has through- 
out been kept in mind. 

“The Economic Committee prepared a basis for discussion 
for the November Conference in the light of the replies re- 
ceived from a number of Governments to a questionnaire pre- 
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pared in April on what they proposed in the way of joint 
economic action. 

“According to the basis prepared by the Economic Com- 
mittee, Governments have proposed three main groups of sub- 
jects for discussion: first, the bringing into force of several 
Conventions, such as that abolishing export and import pro- 
hibitions and restrictions, that providing for fair treatment of 
foreign business men and enterprises, and the Commercial 
Convention for a tariff truce concluded last April. The latter, 
in the view of the Economic Committee, is one of the most 
urgent and important objects of the November negotiations. 

“The second group of suggestions relate to tariff negotia- 
tions for the general improvement of trade, and here the Com- 
mittee draws attention to the British Government’s reply, 
which formulated with special precision a suggestion made by 
several Governments—namely, that Customs duties should be 
reduced by taking groups of commodities and proceeding by 
stages. Some such groups as textile fabrics and machinery 
might be selected as the first subject for such negotiations, 
which could afterwards be extended to other products of in- 
dustry, agriculture, stock-raising and fisheries. A second pro- 
posal to which the Committee also draws attention is most 
clearly formulated by the Netherlands. Government—namely, 
that low-tariff States not bound by commercial agreements 
regarding their tariff rates should make an agreement with 
States having high tariffs consolidated in tariff conventions to 
maintain their liberal system, in return for tariff benefits 
granted by the high-tariff group on the basis of the most- 
favoured-nation clause. In this connection, the Committee 
points out that both sets of proposals have the same end in 
view, and that, indeed, the British Government seems to estab- 
lish a certain connection between the undertaking not to create 
new protective duties which it assumed on signing the Com- 
mercial Convention and the conclusion of agreements for the 
progressive reduction of the Customs barriers of States which 
pursue a protectionist policy. The Committee proposed that 
both methods should be considered by the Conference with 
a view to their codrdination. 

“The third group of suggestions relates to the proposals of 
agricultural countries of Eastern Europe to secure preferen- 
tial Customs treatment in the European industrial countries 
for their cereals and other agricultural products. Their pro- 
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posals also include the abolition of administrative and other 
measures limiting the freedom of trade in agricultural pro- 
duce, the organisation of markets, standardisation of products, 
storage, transport, development of credit, etc. ‘The Committee 
pointed out that European industrial States would in return 
be entitled to ask for special Customs facilities for their im- 
ports into agricultural countries. Any arrangement providing 
for preferential treatment could of course not come into force 
until it had been endorsed by all States enjoying most- 
favoured treatment by treaty, and preferences should be re- 
garded in any case as an exceptional measure to meet abnor- 
mal circumstances.” 

The conference adjourned on November 28, having ap- 
proved six resolutions, but amidst expressed dissatisfaction 
with its own decisions which, in the words of the Chairman, 
had fallen so far short of expectations that “not even the great- 
est optimist could call the results remarkable.” Particularly 
was regret shown over the failure (by multilateral negotia- 
tions) to bring down tariffs. A third session will be called in 
February. 


AUSTRALIAN CURRENTS 


One of the most significant events in December in Aus- 
tralia was the outcome of the long-pending appointment of a 
new Governor-General. As noted in this department of 
PACIFIC AFFAIRS for August, 1930, the selection of an Aus- 
tralian was being discussed, and the name of Chief Justice Sir 
Isaac Isaacs had been mentioned. When the Australian Prime 
Minister made his recommendation to this effect, and the 
King approved it, a drastic departure from precedent was 
made, arousing a storm of speculation and some dire predic- 
tions for the future of the Empire. Australian comment has, 
naturally, been divided. The tactics employed are looked on 
largely as Labour Party manoeuvres. A London comment is 
reproduced in the Reflections department this month, bearing 
on the situation. 

A crutch for industry and relief for the man on the land 
continue to be timely topics in the national press. Testifying 
before the Full Arbitration Court in a basic wage inquiry at 
Melbourne in December, Professor D. B. Copland of Mel- 
bourne University maintained that a 10 per cent reduction in 
wages was imperative, a disability which wage-earners could 
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not escape if the general economic level of the country were 
to be raised at all. Wheat and wool prices, he said, could not 
be expected to increase rapidly enough to make this unneces- 
sary. Labor representatives present at the inquiry questioned 
whether this wage cut would not in turn curtail the purchas- 
ing power of the nation. In his negative answer Professor 
Copland said, in the words of the Sydney Morning Herald: 
“that if the worker got 10 per cent less, the 10 per cent was 
still in the hands of the employer, who spent it. The money 
saved went into circulation. Spending was only another way 
of saving. The present depression was due not only to the lack 
of spending, but to the fact that people did not have the money 
to spend. He also subscribed to the view that productive costs 
in Australia would have to be brought to the level at which 
people bought overseas.” 

The president of the Employers’ Federation of New South 
Wales in a public address puts the burden of falling trade 
and crippled industry upon the compulsory arbitration courts, 
and states that “compulsory arbitration has become a burden 
which industry cannot afford to carry” and no real revival of 
trade can be expected until it has been abolished. Its compul- 
sory arbitration legislation being one of the Commonwealth's 
progressive prides, this proposal carries interest for those 
concerned with labor legislation everywhere. 

A large conference of primary producing, banking, mer- 
cantile and insurance interests met in Sydney in December to 
consider the debts of the wheat farmers and graziers to busi- 
ness firms and the Rural Industries Board, and to consider 
and urge upon State and Federal Councils measures looking 
toward a reduction in the costs of production. Relief from 
the present situation was declared to be imperative. 

Along with the news that the Australian Government is 
advising foreign consuls that due to existing unemployment 
the Commonwealth will not be able to receive and provide 
employment for alien immigrants, comes the statement of the 
Commonwealth Statistician to the effect that Australia is los- 
ing her present population at the rate of 11,360 persons over 
a period of nine months, due to an excess of departures over 
arrivals. 

New ZEALAND ITEMS 

As elsewhere in the world, New Zealand is occupied with 

problems of farm relief, particularly, in this case, relief for 
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the dairying industry. In December the officers of the Na- 
tional Dairy Association and the Dairy Produce Board called 
on Sir Apirana Ngata, acting for the Prime Minister, with 
the request for a special session of Parliament to consider their 
difficulties. The granting of a moratorium on mortgages was 
asked by the Dairy Association leader, who said that a critical 
stage in the history of this primary industry had been reached, 
and that high costs of production were driving dairymen to 
the wall. Meantime, from other quarters, come comments on 
the excellent progress being made in dairy farming by the 
Maoris of the east coast, where modern methods and appli- 
ances are successfully in use. 

At the close of the year 1930 gratification was widely ex- 
pressed in the New Zealand press over the fact that the Do- 
minion was able to balance the national finances satisfactorily 
for the year. The growing opportunities for trade with Japan 
was also a subject for gratified comment, occasioned by the 
December visit of the Japanese Consul-General for Australia 
and New Zealand. 


PHILIPPINE RESTRICTION 


Opposition has continued to develop toward the proposed 
immigration changes which are being considered in the 
United States Congress, particularly as they affect the entry 
of Filipinos into American territory. Secretary of State Stim- 
son, formerly Governor-General of the Philippines, has ex- 
pressed disapproval of the proposed bills and urges that some 
alternative action be found to curb general immigration dur- 
ing the depression; he defends the moral character of the 
46,000 Filipinos in America, out of which large number, he 
says, only a few ever come into the limelight. Representative 
Cable (Republican), an authority on such matters, declares 
the immigration bills unconstitutional and says Congress has 
no authority to regulate immigration from non-foreign terri- 
tories. Camillo Osias, Philippine Commissioner in Washing- 
ton, appearing before the Senate immigration committee, re- 
futed the so-called “moral menace” of Filipinos in America 
and made reference to the “18,000 children born to Filipino 
women and abandoned by their American fathers” in the 
Islands. 

The Senate and House bills have not yet been reconciled 
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in their provisions (January 20). The fact that Representa- 
tive Knutson (Republican), staunch advocate of Philippine 
independence, has been named chairman of the House Insular 
Committee, is considered to be significant for Filipino 
interests. 

Meanwhile serious riots have been in progress in the 
Philippines, said to be due to crop failures, intense poverty, 
and the discontent of exploited plantation tenants. Official 
investigations are under way. 


IN THE U. S. A. 


One of the major problems before the final session of the 
7\st Congress, that of relief for stricken farmers, was settled 
on January 15 after long and bitter debate, when President 
Hoover signed the measure appropriating $45,000,000 for use 
in agricultural regions visited by drouth, storm, and other 
financial calamities last year. Appropriations for food relief 
necessitated by unemployment and consequent urban conges- 
tion were not made. The Red Cross has opened a drive for a 
relief fund to take care of this aspect of the problem, and there 
has been strong sentiment in Congress favoring a government 
contribution thereto. The Senate on January 19 voted an 
appropriation of $25,000,000 to this fund, but the measure 
must yet be approved by the House and the President, who is 
known to be opposed to direct relief appropriations. 

How to alleviate the appalling state of unemployment due 
to the financial and general economic depression, as well as 
immediate relief work, is another problem occupying first 
place in both the popular and more thoughtful prints of the 
day. President Hoover’s committee on unemployment esti- 
mated a jobless population of near 5,000,000. Public works 
schemes, both State and Federal, proposals for so-called “job 
insurance,” gifts from foundations and social agencies, all are 
playing their part in the concerted effort of the nation to meet 
and tide over this critical situation and provide against recur- 
rence. 


EVENTS IN JAPAN 


The Japanese press maintained a largely political tone 
during the December and January recess of the 59th Diet ses- 
sion, with serious discussions of the important issues pending, 
and speculations as to party movements running rife. Premier 
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Hamaguchi’s slow recovery has been the occasion for some 
party dissension as to the advisability of naming an acting, or 
possibly new permanent, official to take his place, and this situ- 
ation makes the government’s position at the February sessions 
less certain. It was expected, on latest word, that Foreign 
Minister Shidehara would act for Premier Hamaguchi if the 
latter is still unable to attend. 

The national budget will probably be the first business on 
the calendar. The government’s plan for unemployment relief 
bonds is expected to be attacked by the Opposition on the 
ground of the government’s own previous policy of “no bond- 
issues.” On the other hand, the government is likely to be 
attacked, particularly by the proletarian groups, for its delay 
in providing relief and in enacting a poor law. It is known 
that the village heads in more than 11,000 agricultural com- 
munities of the empire have been amassing a petition for farm 
relief, to be presented to the coming session, and asking for 
several specific reforms. Opposition to the government’s labor 
union bill, at latest hearing, was accumulating, and emascu- 
lating amendments were feared by the labor forces. The entire 
financial program of the government is expected to be chal- 
lenged, although Finance Minister Inouye’s year-end report 
shows “reasonable improvement” in financial conditions dur- 
ing the winter months. 

Foreign relations were in a hopeful state, in spite of the 
aftermath of unfortunate friction which occurred earlier (in 
December) in connection with the closing of the Vladivostok 
branch of the Bank of Chosen. When this bank was sum- 
marily ordered closed (December 17) by the Soviet authori- 
ties, the Chosen bank officials wished to abolish that branch 
of its business, but the Finance Department of the Japanese 
Government refused permission on the ground that the Rus- 
sian order was an infringement of treaty rights. In conse- 
quence a strong protest was lodged with the Soviet govern- 
ment by the Japan Foreign Office. In addition to the bank 

closing it was reported that Japanese steamship agencies in 
the Siberian city had been closed and strict censorship exer- 
cised over all Japanese telegraphic messages. _ until De- 
cember 27 did the Finance Commissar of the U. S. S. R. issue 
a reply to the Japanese protest, and the sae contained 
therein was not satisfactory to Japan. A series of conferences 
between Japanese Ambassador Hirota and Soviet authorities 
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in Moscow since the first of the year led observers to expect a 
compromise. 

In spite of this flaw, and in spite of the tendency of a cer- 
tain element of opinion in Japan to criticize their govern- 
ment’s “weak” foreign policy where both Russia and China 
are concerned, official statements indicate an excellent begin- 
ning for 1931 in the realm of Japan’s foreign relations. Con- 
ferences (on railway matters) in Manchuria indicate a con- 
ciliatory spirit on the part of Japan, and dispatches from 
Chargé d’Affaires Shigemitsu in Shanghai to the home press 
express that official’s certainty of the successful solution of 
major Japan-China issues early in 1931, many of which are 
in course of consideration now in Nanking. 

Governor Ishizuka of Formosa resigned his post on Janu- 
ary 14 as an outcome of the uprising in that island in Novem- 
ber, 1930. It is understood that the resignation came as an 
acknowledgment of responsibility for the loss of Japanese life 
in the unhappy affair, rather than as an assumption of respon- 
sibility for conditions which may have caused the revolt. 
Investigation of these conditions has not yet been completed. 
It is understood that the Governor’s successor has been selected. 

The joint declaration of fifteen powerful national news- 
papers protesting against political and police encroachment 
upon the freedom of the press in Japan, and the subsequent 
apology by the Home Office following an incident in which a 
reporter was allegedly interfered with, has provided some- 
thing of a sensation during the past months. Full accounts of 
the progress of the affair, which is considered a significant 
victory for freedom of speech in Japan, may be followed in 
the English edition of the Osaka Mainichi or the Japan 
W eekly Chronicle, Kobe, for December. 

The narrow margin by which the threatened tramcar 
strike in six of the largest cities of Japan was averted in De- 
cember has been the cause for surprise and rejoicing in Japan. 
The strike, which would have involved over 13,000 traction 
workers on municipal payrolls in Tokyo, Osaka, Kyoto and 
elsewhere and plunged those metropolitan areas into partial 
paralysis and disorder, was called off as the result of confer- 
ence and mutual concessions by the motormen’s, conductors’ 
and bus operators’ unions on the one hand and the municipal! 
authorities on the other. An announced reduction in pay was 
the cause of the trouble. 
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IN CHINA 


The promulgation of China’s new tariff schedules on De- 
cember 29, becoming effective January |, was one of the note- 
worthy year-end events in the Pacific. Some apprehension 
had been expressed in advance in foreign countries over the 
possibility of drastic tariff increases which might make a 
hitherto lucrative China trade almost prohibitive for foreign 
merchants. The actuality is apparently not so much to be 
dreaded, especially in view of the fact that the maritime cus- 
toms increases are accompanied by the abolition of the /ikin 
tax, long the special scourge of merchandise in transit across 
China. The new schedule fixes a levy of 50 per cent on 
luxuries, including liquors, tobacco, jewels, etc. There is a 40 
per cent tax on guns and ammunition. Automobiles bring a 
30 per cent tax income, along with certain other desirable but 
non-essential articles. None of these are regarded as repre- 
senting exhorbitant increases over the old tariff. On the other 
hand there has been a decrease on certain materials and prod- 
ucts regarded as essential to China’s industrial development, 
such as locomotives and other machinery, which come in at 
5 per cent. Cotton piece goods is as low as from 10 to 12 per 
cent, while cigarettes and other goods which might compete 
with Chinese home industries are put upon an ad valorem 
basis, allowing in some cases practically a doubling of former 
duties. The operation of the new tariff is naturally being 
watched with keen interest by foreign countries interested in 
China trade. It is expected materially to increase the Chinese 
government’s revenues in the new year. 

In connection with finance it is interesting to note that on 
January 12 Finance Minister T. V. Soong disapproved 
American and Canadian loan proposals, declaring that he 
sought a better method for economic stabilization than the 
dumping of large quantities of silver into China at this time. 
He stated that the Chinese government is not seeking loans 
abroad. On January 19, however, a Shanghai dispatch re- 
ported that the heads of the Legislative and Judicial Yuan, 
both influential Nanking government men, had recorded 
themselves as favoring a proposed American loan of 200,000,- 
000 ounces of silver to be used for the development of Chinese 
railroads, natural resources and industry. Finance Minister 
Soong was on that date silent. 

Following months of controversial negotiation with repre- 
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sentatives of foreign cable companies previously holding 
monopolies in China, the Chinese government on December 
31 announced an amicable settlement with the (American) 
Commercial Pacific Cables Company, with the expectation 
of similar early agreements with the Danish and British 
companies. The foreign companies were seeking renewal of 
their monopolistic treaties, which expired with the end of 
1930. At one time during the negotiations when harmonious 
settlement seemed impossible, the Chinese government threat- 
ened confiscation of the cable landings. The situation has been 
regarded as especially important as China’s first opportunity 
to escape from what have been termed the “communication 
shackles” imposed upon her by treaties made at the beginning 
of the century. The government’s objectives during the recent 
negotiations have been stated as: 

To abolish all preferential or exclusive rights, and to reserve a 
right to cancel agreements with any companies ; 

To secure uniform rates between China and Europe, and coun- 
tries beyond, by all routes of the Great Northern and Eastern Tele- 
graph Companies ; 

To ameliorate the competition with the Chinese Telegraph 
Administration resulting from the establishment of Great Northern 


and Eastern Telegraph company offices at Shanghai, Foochow, 
Amoy and Chefoo. 


The agreement signed on December 31 has not been dis- 
closed in detail, and it is not known in how far the govern- 
ment has been able to accomplish its objectives, except that 
the foreign company’s landing privileges have been extended 
for a 14-year period (thus insuring uninterrupted cable serv- 
ice over the period of treaty transition) and that the govern- 
ment is to install representatives in the cable offices to safe- 
guard its income interests. ‘ 

January | also saw the completion of the Shanghai Inter- 
national radio station, which has been under construction for 
ten months. The opening was an official event, marking as it 
did the entry of the nation into the realm of world-wide radio 
transmission. 

In its other pending foreign negotiations the Nanking 
government has announced no final settlements. Because of 
encouraging replies from Britain, France, Holland and the 
U. S. A. to its recent notes on extraterritoriality, the Foreign 
Office has announced its intention (January 17) of proceeding 
peacefully by the conference method to the desired end of 
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consular-court abolition, rather than by any spectacular and 
immediate action. It is expected that a formal conference will 
be called in the near future. Meantime the Powers are again 
being urged to remove their embassies from Peiping to Nan- 
king, where choice of sites will be left to the nations con- 
cerned. There will be no concentration of embassies in one 
quarter as in Peiping, it is announced. 

On January 15 China celebrated the return of another 
piece of her territory which has long been under foreign 
control. On that date the Belgian concession at Tientsin was 
retroceded. Foreign Minister Wang and other officials were 
present at the ceremony, Dr. Wang taking occasion to express 
the hope that May 5 would see the end of all extraterritorial 
rights in China. 

In the Manchurian area, where Japanese suspicion had 
been aroused by the recent Nanking-Mukden rapprochement, 
less distrust apparently prevails since the issuance of formal 
statements from Nanking to the effect that all rumors placing 
an anti-Japanese interpretation upon the unification agree- 
ment are unfounded, and that there will be no effort to drive 
Japanese economic interests out of Manchuria. The new 
policy will be one of distinct friendliness to Japan, the state- 
ment says. 

Other Manchurian relations are not encountering such 
smooth going, it would seem. In spite of the fact that the 
Nanking government continues to deny the recurrent reports 
of a final break in the Chinese Eastern Railway negotiations 
at Moscow, explaining that Plenipotentiary Mo’s recall to 
China is for purposes of consultation and further instructions 
while the main body of the Chinese delegation remains in 
Moscow, untoward events continue on the Manchurian bor- 
der, pointing to anything but a friendly relation between the 
two powers. Red troop movements and activities on Chinese 
territory are causing alarm. Meantime the Chinese govern- 
ment has erdered supervision and restriction of Russian 
immigration. In connection with this latter fact, it is interest- 
ing to turn to the December 27 issue of the China Weekly Re- 
view (p. 133), Shanghai, for comment upon the great influx 
of Harbin Russians into the Shanghai French Concession and 
its meaning for Shanghai life. In the same issue (p. 134) 
there is an analysis of recent Manchurian developments 
(“Sino-Japan-Soviet”). 
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China’s internal situation continues to be menaced by ban- 
ditry and military radicalism, according to press reports. 
Following the cessation of North-South hostilities the tremen- 
dous problem has been the disposition of thousands of soldiery 
‘on the loose.” In the northern area alone Marshal Chang 
Hsueh-liang has been charged with the task of disposing of 
a quarter million mobilized men deprived of their rebel com- 
manders. In the south, January reports describe continued 
organized outrages on towns and peasantry, all of which is 
popularly ascribed to Communist direction. General Chiang 
Kai-shek, personally directing government troops against the 
bandit armies, hopefully predicts the latter’s early extinction. 

On the constructive governmental side, preparations are 
going forward for the convocation of the National People’s 
Convention set by the 4th Plenary Session of the Kuomintang 
for May of this year. A special preparatory committee is at 
work on the draft agenda, which is expected soon to be made 
public. There is much discussion of the proposed convention 
in the Chinese press, both vernacular and English-language. 
Membership, it has been announced, will be based upon cer- 
tain property, occupational and educational qualifications. 


Paragraphs 


"THE year 1930 saw the largest output in the history of the 

pineapple canning industry in Hawaii, with a total pack of 
12,672,296 cases, according to January figures issued by the 
Association of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners. 


NON-COMMUNIST Russian group is reported to be 
seeking permission to colonize tracts in the great semi- 
desert area of northern Mexico. 


FFICIALS of the Tokyo Imperial University, the Im- 

perial Academy, and other similar bodies are considering 
plans for the establishment of a national research institute 
similar to the Rockefeller Foundation of America. A meeting 
was scheduled in Tokyo for January 14 to discuss the under- 
taking. 


HE Korean census figures show that 527,900 out of the 
20,965,145 population in that country are Japanese. 
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(CMINESS immigration into the open lands of Manchuria, 
which has totalled a million annually from the central 
provinces of recent years, has fallen off notably since the cru- 
cial state of Sino-Soviet relations along the Manchurian bor- 
der, according to December information in the Manchuria 
Daily News. 


HE effect of interracial marriage upon the physique of 

young people in Hawaii, and the growth and physical de- 
velopment of pure-blood Japanese youths reared in the 
Islands, form the subject matter of research being carried on 
by a Japanese physician of Honolulu in collaboration with 
investigators from Tokyo Imperial University. At the same 
time an anthropologist has been sent to Hawaii from the 
Rockefeller Foundation to make a somewhat similar study of 
Japanese and environment, this to be a comparative survey 
of first and second generations in the Islands. 


T is of interest to nations of the Pacific area, suffering from 

mutually exclusive tariff rates, to note the example of six 
European nations (Norway, Sweden, Holland, Belgium, Den- 
mark and Luxemburg) who have signed an economic rap- 
prochement binding themselves not to raise the tariff rates 
now existing between them. 


\UNICIPAL authority in Tokyo has sanctioned the teach- 

ing and encouragement of contraceptive methods amongst 
the poor of the city, as a measure of relief from poverty and 
hardship. Some 9,000 families will be given the needed infor- 
mation, with precaution being taken to withhold it from abuse 
amongst other classes of the population. 


DiRECT airmail and passenger service between Nanking 

and Berlin is to be inaugurated in February under the 
control of a new Sino-German Aviation Company, lately 
organized by the famous Lufthansa of Germany, if present 
plans materialize. 


REMIER MacDonald on January 19 officially closed the 
Round Table Conference in London, with a welcome to 
India into the British Commonwealth of Nations as a fully 
responsible self-governing dominion. A résumé of the Con- 
ference’s work will appear in the next issue of PACIFIC AFFAIRS. 


Reflections 


EpiTorIAL OPINION ON THE PACIFIC 


These reprints are chosen as reflecting diverse points of view in and around th 
Pacific upon problems uppermost in the news of the area. They are not selected, in 
any instance, as indicative of the editorial attitude of PAciric AFFAIRS. 


CHINA’S TRADE AND TARIFF 
From the New York Times, December 17, 1930 


Commercial circles in Shanghai are waiting with some anxiety for the ney 
tariff rates which may be proclaimed for the new year or Feb. 1 at the latest. 
The purpose of the Nanking Government is to secure an additional $40,000,- 
000 gold in revenue. But while the state of mind among foreign merchants 
is one of expectancy, it falls far short of apprehension. There is good reason 
for believing that the Nanking authorities do not intend to introduce heavy 
increases. It is not as if China were in the desperate position of the United 
States when the latter went in for revising tariff rates upward in the face of 
shrinking world trade. And of course the vastly superior wealth of the 
Chinese people permits the National Government to take, in matters fiscal, a 
longer view of events and a greater share of responsibility for stabilizing 
world conditions than the United States can in all fairness be expected to 
show. 

China’s domestic history since the World War has been so nearly a con- 
tinuous record of civil war, banditry, famine and general disruption, that it 
must come to the layman as a surprise that there is still in being a Chinese 
foreign trade worth the attention of the taxing powers of a Government. 
The foreign trade is there, and in the period between 1919 and 1928 it had 
increased 60 per cent in value. Imports during the period rose from about 
$400,000,000 to $750,000,000. Exports went up from $400,000,000 to about 
$540,000,000. It is the old story of the producing forces of mankind assert- 
ing themselves against the forces of destruction, of the farmer plowing his 
fields almost under gunfire. It is a story particularly true in China of the 
vast population—at present estimated at 450,000,000—of the enormous and 
unceasing toil and of a millennial experience in the countermarching ot 
contending armies. Disaster in China, whether man-made or from nature, 
reaps its human harvest in numbers that are horrifying by the more limited 
dimensions of the outside world. But on the other hand, where life swarms 
so thick, the slightest respite from the scourge of war or famine is enough 
to permit a lift in the well-being, which, while pitifully small in the single 
instance, does begin to bulk in the aggregate. Even in 1928 China’s imports 
of about three-quarters of a billion dollars may be compared with a round 
billion dollars of imports into a country like Argentina, with a population 
one-fiftieth that of China. Yet the beginning of growth is there. 

Those who know China can only regret that militarist oppression and civil 
war have added to the enormous natural difficulties against which the Chinese 
people must contend in order to lift themselves to a higher level of existence. 
But there is prevailing confidence that progress there will be, even in the sad 
contingency of prolonged civil disorder. The Japanese, who know the Chinese 
[ 156 ] 
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as well as any one, entertain no doubt on this point. Tokyo’s policy with 
respect to China is now based, primarily, on the latter country’s powers of 
recuperation and growth. With all the Governments the nineteenth century 
policies of spheres of interest and territorial control in China have been sup- 
planted by designs, wholly legitimate, upon the Chinese market. 


FOR OUR POSTERITY 
From the Osaka Mainichi, December 5, 1930 


It is an open secret that birth control is being widely practised among the 
masses. This view is substantiated by the figures compiled by the Ministry 
showing that the national birth rate is actually falling. ‘The announcement 
recently made by the statistics bureau of the Cabinet shows that the total 
registration of newborn children during the first half of this year was 1,092,- 
224. This is a decrease of 37,009 over the same period last year. 

This, however, does not mean that our population is falling. The other 
half of the statistics deals a strong blow to the anti-birth controllers and 
ultra-nationalistic alarmists who contend that the artificial regulation of 
birth will weaken the nation by checking the growth in population. 

There were 582,928 deaths reported during the first half of 1930, or a 
decrease of 57,368 over the figures for the same six months in 1929. The 
net natural increase of population, therefore, is 509,296 during the first 
semester this year. This is an increase of 20,359 over the similar 1929 figure. 

The foregoing figures clearly show that although our birth rate is falling, 
our population is multiplying at an increasing rate. Although reasoning on 
data of so short a period alone may not be justified, it might be said that 
birth control is not proving to be the salvation required in the solution of 
our population problem. 

Irrespective of the periods of prosperity and business depression, the 
standard of living among the poorer classes is bound to become higher and 
higher in line with the general social progress. The higher standard and 
better living conditions mean lower death rate. Even if the practice of 
birth control becomes more diffused, we must also expect a corresponding 
decrease of the death rate, at least for several years to come. 

From the standpoint of making life easier for our posterity, we must look 
toward something else besides birth control, if we are to attain our ends. 


AN ORIENTALIZED PACIFIC? 


From the Auckland (N. Z.) Star, Reprinted in the Samoa Guardian, 
Auckland, November 23, 1930 


There cannot be too many warning notes sounded concerning the growing 
grip which Asiatic peoples are gaining on the islands of the Pacific. A Welling- 
ton educational authority and publicist, Miss N. E. Coad, read a paper before 
the local branch of the Institute of Pacific Relations lately which should be 
given wide circulation because of its terse and graphic description of the 
possible perils of the spread of Hindus and Chinese in the South Seas. 
Indeed, if anything, one understated the position. Fiji is becoming an Indian 
colony; there are more than 63,000 of the Asiatics there already, and they 
are coming in swarms. The French islands away in the east—Tahiti, the 
Paumotus and the Marquesas—have been ruined beyond redemption by the 
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flood of Chinese; the race is half Asiatic now. And Samoa is gravely threat- 
ened and may even be swamped in time if the present methods of adminis- 
tration are not drastically altered. Chinese of the lowest class are allowed 
to intermarry, temporarily or permanently, with Samoan girls. 

In Fiji, it should be remembered, the coolies were first brought in as 
labourers, but they have long since become plantation owners to a very large 
extent, and they threaten to dominate the commerce of the group before many 
years have passed. In Samoa the same process is likely to be repeated if the 
New Zealand Government does not wake up to the position. The thin end 
of the Asiatic commercial wedge appears in a news item from Apia. A rubber 
plantation has been leased by the Samoan Administration to Chinese. ‘The 
old story—the Orientals come in as humble labourers and end by acquiring 
a strangle hold on industry and business. That is what may happen in 
Samoa, as it has in Tahiti and elsewhere. The beginnings are insignificant ; 
the result disastrous. 


WHEAT FOR THE ORIENT 
From the Ottawa Citizen, December 26, 1930 


A ship will leave Vancouver within a day or two loaded with 490,000 
bushels of wheat for the Orient, presumably China. This is said to be the 
largest single cargo of wheat ever to leave a Canadian port. 

Let us hope it is symbolical. May it be the predecessor of many more 
such cargoes. Canadians who dwell this side of the Lakes, even those who 
dwell this side of the Rockies, face too constantly eastward when they think 
in terms of wheat. Wheat, of course, is our economic foundation. 

But we ought to look westward a littie more, beyond the Rockies to the 
vast potential market on the other side of the Pacific. They do that in Van- 
couver, and are letting others know. It is even possible that the bulk of our 
wheat will cross the Pacific in the future. The European market is in a 
strange condition. 

Regarding this wheat-for-the-Orient idea, the Magazine of Wall Street 
comes forward with an original suggestion. It proposes that vast quantities 
of United States wheat be sent to China. If this wheat cannot be sold, it says 
it should be given away. It argues that giving wheat to starving and quarrel- 
ling Chinamen might work wonders. It even might give them a taste for 
wheat as a staple foodstuff. That would be an immense thing for American 
wheat exporters. It ought to be just as big a thing, and even bigger, for 
Canadian wheat exporters. 


AND NOW MASS PRODUCTION IN CHINA 
From the Christian Science Monitor, Boston, December 16, 1930 


China, proceeding toward adoption of Western ways, is now considering 
the possibilities of the rationalization of industry. It is true many of her 
industries are in their infancy, but she already sees the necessity for the 
application of the most modern methods in industrial management and dis- 
tribution. —To what end? In order, says Dr. V. K. Ting, a Chinese savant, 
that China may survive as a unit in the world state. To do this, he continues, 
“she must learn to produce more and better food, more and better clothing, 
more and better houses, more and better goods of all kinds which may be 
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used in exchange on the international market for such essential material as 
she may need for her own consumption.” 

On the face of it this seems a laudable ambition. Few countries are more 
in need of food, clothing and shelter than China. The too frequent and 
widespread famines are sufficient evidence of that. Yet, carried to the extent 
mass production has been carried by the present generation in the West, it 
would probably bring the inevitable consequences which find expression in 
most parts of the world as a trade depression. And chiefly, in the opinion of 
many economists, because mass production as an end in itself is a mixed 
blessing if it allows the vital question of consumption to suffer by neglect. 

To this important phase of the economic problem the best thought of the 
day is turning. How to increase consumption? Henry Ford, as is well known, 
proposed to solve it by high wages. Thomas Bat’a, the shoe manufacturer in 
Czechoslovakia, believing in more leisure for the worker—presumably on the 
ground that while a man in his working hours is a producer and distributor, 
in his leisure hours alone is he a consumer—introduced the five-day week in 
his extensive plants. This cut in the working week, however, was not 
allowed to interfere with the policy of relatively high wages. 

The problem, then, that China faces in attempting to increase production 
is the problem that is already agitating the Western world—how to adjust 
consumption to production. The purchasing power of the coolie in China is 
low because the wage is low. A higher wage and shorter hours, many 
economists believe, would help to meet the tremendous capacity of modern 
machinery for production. And it would assist in solving the problem of 
underconsumption, a problem which, in the absence of adequate considera- 
tion, would be still further aggravated by an enhancement of production in 


China. 
MR. SCULLIN’S CHOICE 
From The Times, London, December 3, 1930 


The appointment of Sir Isaac Isaacs to be Governor-General of Australia 
“on the recommendation of the Right Hon. J. H. Scullin” marks a threefold 
innovation in constitutional practice. In the first place it is made without 
any reference to His Majesty’s Government in this country, which, pursuing 
to its logical end the line laid down by the Imperial Conference of 1926, has 
finally divested itself this year of any claim to take part in such recommenda- 
tions. In the second place Mr. Scullin’s nominee is the first Australian to be 
recommended for the position. In the third place—partly as the result of 
these two circumstances—the name has apparently been submitted to the King 
without any alternative, and without that informal preliminary consultation 
which has always formed an essential part of the procedure in the past. There 
seems reason to doubt whether His Majesty knows Sir Isaac Isaacs so much 
as by sight; and it is this third new feature of the appointment which, trivial 
as it may seem in the light of other developments, is really the most significant 
to those of us who care for the maintenance of the Crown as the one remain- 
ing and most vital link of Empire. The disclaimer of responsibility by British 
Ministers may be accepted as the appropriate, if somewhat pedantic, conse- 
quence of modern Imperial theory. In recent years their function has been 
limited for all practical purposes to that of His Majesty’s agents in nego- 
tiating with the Dominion Governments, who have long since had the chief 
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voice in an agreed recommendation. It was a useful function, for it widened 
the basis ot discussion and provided intimate knowledge of possible candidates 
in this country; but its value would obviously disappear if the appointment 
of a local candidate were ever to become the established rule. Nor is there 
any case whatever, from the point of view of the Crown or of the Constitu- 
tion, against the appointment of a local candidate as such, so long as he is the 
best man available for the post. Australians may indeed reflect—they have 
often had the project put before them—on the disadvantage of leaving tiie 
highest post in the Commonwealth to be the prize of men who will almost 
inevitably have taken sides in the party politics of their country. At this 
moment they may perhaps reflect also that any step which, however irrele- 
vantly, can be quoted as showing a tendency to drift away from the other 
nations of the Empire is hardly calculated to improve their standing and 
credit in the eyes of the world. These are practical considerations, but they 
are for Australians alone. On the other hand, the traditional partnership in 
the choice between the King and his Ministers is a matter not only of prac- 
tical but of constitutional importance. There can be no doubt at all that the 
recent changes emerging from the Imperial Conference, while depriving His 
Majesty of his natural advisers nearest at hand, have greatly emphasized and 
enlarged his own personal responsibilities. . . . 

Let it be said here that there is no question whatever of making gloomy 
predictions about the success of Sir Isaac Isaacs. For all that anyone in 
England knows he may be the ideal candidate for the position of Governor- 
General... . 

The point is not what estimate may be placed on Sir Isaac’s qualifica- 
tions, but the maintenance of the sound tradition by which the Governor- 
General—now more than ever His Majesty’s own representative and alter 
ego—should have the personal acquaintance and confidence of the King. 

One conclusion at all events will hardly be disputed. Whatever may have 
been the precise degree of consultation in this particular case, there can be no 
real doubt that the King was entirely right in formally confirming the 
appointment. There have been symptoms of opposition to it in some quarters 
in Australia. It would be easy enough to rouse other forces in its support 
if that were necessary. But the risk of a General Election fought on a 
difference between the Crown and the Commonwealth Government, and 
enlisting all the forces of Republicanism, Communism, anti-Imperialism, and 
religious fanaticism, is not to be contemplated for a moment in such a cause. 
To judge by all appearances His Majesty must have been placed during the 
last few days in a position which is in accord neither with constitutional 
usage nor even with common courtesy. A weaker Sovereign might have mis- 
taken obstinacy for strength and resisted his Minister’s advice. But he was 
clearly wise in taking into account the whole perspective—not only the rela- 
tive unimportance of this particular issue and the magnifying effect of its intru- 
sion into Australian politics, but Mr. Scullin’s political embarrassments, his 
manifest inexperience, and the fact that he had offered the place to a friend 
in all good faith before he ever left Canberra. The powers of the Crown 
will be all the stronger for His Majesty’s consent in this case; but they must 
assuredly be kept in reserve—for use if ever the advice of Ministers, in any 
part of the Empire, should clearly run counter to the wishes of the people 
and to the true interests of the country concerned. 


Books of the Pacific 


MANDATES UNDER THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
By Quincey Wright 
University of Chicago Press, 1930. G$6.00 

The insertion of the nine short clauses of Article 22 in the 
League of Nations Covenant not only settled “perhaps the 
most difficult dilemma of the Peace Conference,” namely the 
disposal of former non-European possessions of Germany and 
Turkey; it also initiated a new principle and method for the 
government of dependencies and of native peoples marked by 
the unique features of international responsibility and super- 
vision. Professor Wright here examines—from the standpoint 
at once of an eminent authority on international law and a 
sympathetic student of the delicate task involved in the admin- 
istration of “backward” peoples—the origins and organization 
of the mandates system, also the legal status and the practical 
experience it has been acquiring during the few short years 
of its existence. The result is a comprehensive, scholarly and, 
it must be added, literary work that will be essential to any 
student of the adjustments now proceeding among nations and 
between peoples in this modern world of interaction. 

Starting as “a compromise invented by the Versailles 
statesmen” (though its aims of trusteeship and tutelage had 
been recognized earlier and even to some extent practised by 
colonial powers) the mandates system came into being, some- 
what battered from its original shape, to the accompaniment 
of an amount of criticism and pessimism, a considerable 
praise, much interest, and a measure of indifference. The body 
of experts who were brought together on the Permanent Man- 
dates Commission—the practical expression of the principle 
of supervision—were quickly faced with the difficult tasks of 
achieving satisfactory relationships with the mandatory pow- 
ers and some degree of unanimity on standards by which to 
weigh the annual reports that appeared before them. Mean- 
time, as the system acquired both strength and more shapely 
form, the international jurists, who “might well have 
strangled” it “at its birth” as being an exceedingly disturbing 
innovation to established theory, have had perforce as a result 
of its political legitimacy to settle down and decide what it 
really is. 
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The result has been a “Juxuriance and variety” of interpre- 
tation and opinion; its rather loosely worded birth certificate, 
Article 22, has provided a source for dispute; there has been 
much discussion on such issues as the place in law of the cen- 
tral machinery of the system, of the status of the mandatory 
and of the inhabitants, native and non-native, in the territor- 
ies; also of the relationships between the mandates and such 
powers as did not accept the League Covenant. Professor 
Wright achieves the double task of analyzing the mass of the- 
oretical material that has been growing from year to year and 
of showing how at the same time the philosophy and practice 
of the P. M. C. and of the mandatories is becoming clearer. 
He himself concludes that “while the period of its operation 
has been short and the available data incomplete, it seems fair 
to say that the mandates system has proved a practical method 
for administering backward areas, more satisfactory than 
others that have been tried from the standpoint of the natives 
and from the standpoint of the world in general. Whether or 
not it has been as advantageous to the administering state as 
have the traditional systems . . . at least none of the mandatory 
powers has offered to resign.” 

The importance of the book for the student of Pacific 
matters is great, though mainly indirect, since the number and 
size of the mandates in the area is relatively small. Those 
desiring to know authoritatively concerning international the- 
ories and systems of law will need it. Yet doubtless its widest 
appeal will be to those more interested in the human prob- 
lems: the principles and methods of dealing with the native 
peoples, matters of self-determination, economic development, 
health, education, social control and cultural adjustment. 
There are today more than 117 million people in Pacific 
dependencies and the problems of how to deal with them loom 
large. If, as Professor Wright says, the scientific and investi- 
gatory functions of the P. M. C. are resulting in the formula- 
tion of principles of administration, and the practice of the 
mandatory states in the different areas is providing experi- 
mental examples, then, quite apart from any extension of the 
system to other areas, in the administrative sense its working 
is indeed significant. For this reason Chapter VIII, “The 
Establishment of Standards,” and Chapter XV, “The Achieve- 
ments of Mandatory Administration” will perhaps be the most 
widely appreciated. —F. M. K. 
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AMERICA LOOKS ABROAD 
By Paul M. Mazur 
The Viking Press, New York, 1930. G$3.00 


The United States has often been accused, justly, of being 
provincial in its outlook on world affairs. This remarkably 
interesting study of America’s close economic relationship to 
the rest of the world, by a New York banker, gives hope that 
a new era may be dawning. Ata time when the whole world 
seems to have wandered into an economic cul-de-sac,a keen and 
frank analysis of both present and future problems with no 
attempt to disparage their difficulty comes as a refreshing gust 
into the heavy-laden effusions of uncritical flapdoodle and 
bunk which the optimists-at-any-price have been sending 
forth. Blue skies have been sung so often that a bit of blues is 
sometimes a relief. 

Mr. Mazur begins his book with a comprehensive analysis 
of the causes of the stock market crash of 1929. He then 
reviews the history of Europe’s financial dominance in the 
world and the part played in aiding America. The effect of 
the war is shown and the anomalous position of the United 
States in possessing simultaneously a creditor status and an 
export balance is explained. But the author points out that 
fresh loans from America can not forever balance growing 
interest charges from Europe. The United States can not keep 
up a high tariff barrier and at the same time build up her 
export trade. The author foresees the possibility of a tariff 
war disastrous to all unless some solution is devised. He 
points out the fallacy involved in depending too much upon 
invisible items of capital export and the triangular arrange- 
ment of trade. The sole solution as he sees it is a new attitude 
on the part of Europe and the United States in regard to 
trade. The United States must revise its ideas on the value 
and importance of the tariff to a world power, while Europe 
must overhaul its principles of thrift and limited consump- 
tion. 

“The way out of the international economic dilemma that 
the War created winds along the highways of international 
trade, and the principals on the new scene will be America 
and Europe—once Europe has become industrially minded 
and America internationally minded.” 

Mr. Mazur is to be congratulated upon his presentation 
of a most readable and suggestive survey of world economic 
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conditions and a plausible and potent plea for a common- 
sense consideration of the problems confronting the nations of 
the world today. —GRAHAM H. Stuart. 


DAS CHINESENTUM IM AUSLAND 
By Friedrich Otte 
Zeitschrift fur Politik, XX, 2, May, 1930, pp. 117-135, Kurt Vowinckel, Berlin. 


This article reviews the part played by members of the 
Chinese race resident outside of China in the movement of 
their mother country for political emancipation and in the 
extension of Chinese influence and power generally. 

A summary of population estimates for different countries 
with large Chinese population reveals discrepancies which 
cannot easily be accounted for. There can be no acceptable 
answer to the question, who shall be included among the 
Chinese people, because for some considerations a political, 
for others a racial and cultural basis is more suitable. 

All territories climatically acceptable to the Chinese, in- 
cluding almost the whole island area of the Pacific Ocean and 
most of the continental areas bordering upon it, are regarded 
as latent or potential colonization areas for the Chinese. All 
of Indo-China is, with the Dutch and English island colonies, 
the politically most important area of potential Chinese ex- 
pansion. 

A review of recent legislative and administrative measures 
against Chinese immigration is given for each of the more im- 
portant political units. This is from secondary sources, and 
no attempt is made to harmonize seemingly conflicting 
statements. 

A section on the legal status of Chinese in foreign coun- 
tries likewise is partly based upon unsatisfactory sources. 
Thus it is stated that the exclusion of the Japanese from the 
United States was caused by the desire of this country to make 
political use of the weakness of Japan brought about by the 
destruction of Tokyo and other cities through the earthquake. 

The author looks upon the presént exclusion of Orientals 
from the United States as impermanent, likely to give way as 
soon as China has the political power to pursue a purposeful 
population policy. 

In surveying the foreign policy of China he ascribes to 
Chinese living outside of China a strong influence through 
propaganda, and also interprets Chinese diplomatic activities 
—as in the League of Nations—as largely motivated by an- 
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ticipation of future needs and possibilities of expansion in 
territories now closed to Chinese colonization. 

In a concluding section on the characteristics and vocations 
of Chinese outside of China he magnifies their economic suc- 
cess and their ability to expand at the expense of the native 
populations (as in Siam and the Philippines) but minimizes 
their menace to the security of these states, and the menace of 
China to the peace of the world generally by emphasizing the 
undisciplined political behavior and intra-racial quarrelsome- 
ness of the Southern Chinese. —BRUNO LASKER. 


Briefs 


SomE Books on CERTAIN UNIVERSAL PROBLEMS 
By E. G. 


PROBLEMS OF PEACE—Fourth Series; issued by the Geneva Institute of Inter- 
national Relations; 224 pp.; Oxford University Press, London, 1930. 


The Geneva Institute of International Relations is a codp- 
erative effort of the British League of Nations Union and the 
American League of Nations Association to give students of 
international affairs an opportunity, outside the League but in 
the League atmosphere, of discussing outstanding interna- 
tional problems. This record of the fourth Institute session 
contains the lectures delivered at Geneva in August, 1929, and 
includes: The Nature and Working of the League of Nations, 
by M. K. Zilliacus; The Peaceful Settlement of Disputes, by 
Henri Robin; The Contribution of Law to Peace, by J. L. 
Brierly; The Monroe Doctrine and the League of Nations, by 
Salvador de Madariaga; Economic Causes of War, by C. De- 
lisle Burns; International Relations in Manchuria, by W. J. 
Hinton; The Freedom of the Seas, by Alec Wilson; Indus- 
trial Relations, by G. A. Johnston; The Future of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, by E. J. Phelan; and The 
Unpreparedness of Public Opinion, by C. Delisle Burns. 
These authors are all members or ex-members of the League 
of Nations Secretariat or Assembly and the I. L. O., or else 
eminent British university professors. 

THE TURN TOWARD PEACE; by Florence Brewer Boeckel; 194 pp. with ref- 
erence list and index; Friendship Press, N. Y., 1930; G$1.00. 

This brief and readable volume is especially designed for 
the use of community study groups who desire to approach in 
a practical and unsentimental way the problem of how to help 
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in the designing of a rational, war-free world. The author is 
Education Director of the National Council for Prevention of 
War, Washington, D. C. She discusses the present interde- 
pendence, economic and intellectual, of the political units of 
today’s world; the threat of modern warfare to world civili- 
zation; the alternatives to war as instruments of policy and 
settlement; the economic and political forces operating as 
obstacles to peace; and the various forces, organized and unor- 
ganized, making toward peace in the world today. 


PACIFIST IMPERIALISM—A Plea for Peace and Power; by James M. Holzman; 
96 pp.; Williams and Norgate, Ltd., London, 1930; 3s 6d. 


¢ 


An interesting short essay leading to the idea of a “super- 
nationalism,” or a binding of great states into a supernational 
federation. It is based on what the author terms an “heretical” 
history of the nationalistic era in Europe and America, during 
the exposition of which he discusses what he considers to be 
the root-factors of imperialism which have led to world dis- 
asters in the past. 


DISARMAMENT; compiled by Julia E. Johnsen; 173 pp.; H. W. Wilson Co., 
N. Y, 1930; 90c. 


This is Vol. VI, Number 6, of a series known as “The Ref- 
erence Shelf” on world problems. The book is a compilation 
of information from many sources, chiefly addresses and mag- 
azine articles. It is arranged to state the problem and give 
information on all sides thereof. 


THAT NEXT WAR? by K. A. Bratt; 276 pp.; George Allen and Unwin, Ltd, 

London, 1930; 10s 6d. 

This book, now translated into English following a year’s 
tempestuous and controversial career in its original Swedish 
edition, embodies a professional soldier’s thoughts on the 
“unworthiness” of war and his analysis of world currents 
which, unless interrupted or redirected, are leading humanity 
toward the inevitable holocaust of “the next war.” Despite 
certain feeble steps toward ensuring peace, “the military pres- 
sure which the Bismarckian age exerted on Europe has not 
ceased,” he warns; the nations of the world do not dare to 
allow their efforts toward arms reduction to collapse, for with 
such collapse will come the infinitely more terrible collapse of 
civilization itself. The book has an introduction by Wickham 


Steed. 
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KRIEG UND KRIMINALITAT IN DEUTSCHLAND, by Moritz Liepmann; 
170 pp. with bibliography; Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Berlin, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven; 1930. 


This is a new volume in the German series of the Carnegie 
Foundation’s tremendous work, “The Economic and Social 
History of the World War,” edited by Dr. James T. Shotwell. 
The author of this volume is Professor of Jurisprudence at the 
University of Hamburg. His work is a scholarly and care- 
fully documented study in criminology, undertaken in the 
light of pre-war and post-war conditions in Germany. 


WHY WE FOUGHT; by C. Hartley Grattan; 410 pp. with bibliography; Vanguard 

Press, N. Y., 1930; G$3.50. 

This American author is endeavoring to do his share “to 
prevent this war from passing into popular mythology as a 
holy crusade.”” He has made an extended and close study of 
American State papers and the memoirs of statesmen, in order 
to reveal to the American people many obscure motivations 
behind their government’s entry into the war,—‘things,” he 
says, “that were not intended to be told.” 


TEN YEARS OF WORLD CO-OPERATION; foreword by Sir Eric Drummond; 
414 pp. with annexes; Secretariat of the League of Nations, Geneva, 1930. 
This is a detailed history of the growth and work of the 

League of Nations since its inception. The material is care- 

fully segregated into sections corresponding to the activities 

and methods of League organization. Any one of these chap- 
ters—on Organization of Peace and Disarmament, Interna- 
tional Justice, Financial Cooperation, Health, Intellectual 

Codperation, Mandates, or whatever phase of League work 

the reader is particularly interested in—may be taken sep- 

arately as a complete and authoritative survey of the section 
concerned. 


THE LEAGUE COUNCIL IN ACTION; by T. P. Conwell-Evans; 259 pp. with 

appendices; Oxford University Press, London, 1929. 

This study of the methods by which the Council of the 
League of Nations attempts to prevent war and settle inter- 
national disputes, is grounded upon a consideration of the 
legal basis of authority by which the League endeavors to safe- 
guard peace (Articles IV, X-X VII of the Covenant). After 
examining in detail the successive courses of procedure open 
to the Council in time of crisis and the restrictions upon its 
action, the author draws conclusions as to the value of this 
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body as a conciliation commission and a guardian of peace. 

Appended we find the full text of the Covenant, a list of dis- 

putes submitted to the Council together with means of settle- 

ment, and a report of the Committee of the Council on Article 

XI (recommended provisions for carrying into effect the 

League’s mandate to “safeguard the peace of nations” against 

any threat of war). 

SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS—1929; by Arnold J. Toynbee; 
491 pp. with appendix; Oxford University Press, London, 1930; G$7.00. 
This is Professor Toynbee’s seventh annual survey pub- 

lished under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Interna- 

tional Affairs, London. In conformity with the author’s plan 
of picking out for special attention certain events of outstand- 
ing and world-wide importance, instead of generalizing upon 
the world’s progress for the space of the year past, this volume 
treats particularly of: A. Disarmament and Security, and, 

B. Economic Affairs. Tropical Africa, China, and the Pacific 

area come in for further attention. The appendix gives a de- 

tailed chronology of events for 1929 by countries. This vol- 
ume will be more fully reviewed later. 

DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS—1929; edited by John W. 
Wheeler-Bennett; 303 pp. with appendix; Oxford University Press, London, 
1930; G$5.00. 

The documents treated in this second annual volume, 
intended as a companion volume to Toynbee’s Survey of Inter- 
national Affairs, deal with “The Liquidation of the War”; 
Naval disarmament; Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice; European treaties and state documents (by countries) ; 
American and Pan-American affairs; the Near East, China, 
Japan, and Africa. The section on China covers the Sino- 
Soviet dispute and the progress of extrality abolition. 

THE UNITED STATES OF THE WORLD; by Oscar Newfang; 218 pp. with 
appendices; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y., 1930. 

A consideration of the covenant of the League of Nations 
as, in effect, the constitution for a United States of the World; 
and a comparison with the constitution and working machin- 
ery of the United States of America. Endeavoring “to throw 
the light of history and experience” upon the problem, the 
author draws analogies (sometimes under- or over-drawn) 
between the two instruments in asking the question: Is the 
League machinery adequate to the purpose? The full texts 
of the original Articles of Confederation of the Thirteen 
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States (1777), the Constitution of the United States (1787), 
and the Covenant of the League of Nations are appended. 


NATIONALITY LAWS OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES—A Collection; edited by 
Richard W. Flournoy, Jr., and Manley O. Hudson, 710 pp. with analytical 
index; Oxford University Press, London and N. Y., 1929. 


This is one of the publications of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, Division of International Law. The 
joint editors are, respectively, Assistant Solicitor, Department 
of State, Washington, and Professor of International Law, 
Harvard Law School. The collection contains the texts of 
provisions in national constitutions and statutes relating to 
nationality, and the texts of treaties, conventions and other 
agreements entered into between nations respecting nation- 
ality and military service (whether multipartite or bipartite). 
The range covered is practically exhaustive. There is a se- 
lected bibliography for further reference. 


WORLD CONFERENCE ON ADULT EDUCATION—1929; 556 pp.; published by 

World Association for Adult Education, London, 1930. 

Report of the conference on adult education held at Cam- 
bridge, England, August 22-29, 1929. The Pacific area was 
represented by delegates and members from Australia, Can- 
ada, China, India, Japan, Mexico, New Zealand, Siam, Tas- 
mania, and the United States. Among the aspects of adult 
education discussed were the following: principles and prob- 
lems; extensive and intensive methods; the use of libraries and 
radio; the education of seafarers; university extension; rela- 
tion to the industrial worker; the place of residential institu- 
tions; the abolition of illiteracy; parental education; the rela- 
tion of humanistic to technical instruction; the problem of 
world coéperation. 

Dr. Albert Mansbridge, President of the Association, said 
(p. 501) that the need of a world association of adult educa- 
tion was first expressed to him “by one who is now working 
in the Institute of Pacific Relations,” an expression “which 
caused a small but representative body of British adult educa- 
tionalists, with little or no money . . . but at least a sufficiency 
of energy and persistence, to establish the present World Asso- 
ciation.” 

Supplementary to this volume of Proceedings, the eleventh 
annual report (1929-30) of the Association has just been 
received. 
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A HISTORY OF MODERN CULTURE—I; by Preserved Smith; Henry Holt and 

Co., N. Y¥., 1930; G$5.00. 

This is Volume I of an ambitious prospective work in four 
volumes by the Professor of History in Cornell University. 
Professor Smith proposes to dig deep into the origins of West- 
ern culture and write interpretatively of the results of his 
explorations. Vol. I deals with the period 1543-1687, which 
he terms “The Great Renewal.” Here he considers the birth 
and development of the new sciences and the spread of the 
scientific point of view, together with the establishment of 
institutions and the increase in travel which contributed 
thereto; the growth of the humanities; the crystallization of 
the process of social control through directed education, re- 
ligious organization, and increasingly complex laws, along 
with social symptoms of the times such as free thought, super- 
stition and the opposite spirits of persecution and tolerance; 
and finally the morals and manners, literature and art of the 
age, which themselves gave it its special character and perhaps 
its greatest distinction. An introduction outlines briefly the 
political background of the period without intruding this mat- 
ter into the main treatment of the history. 

WIDER HORIZONS—A New Map of the World; by Herbert Adams Gibbons; 

383 pp.; Century Co., N. Y., 1930; G$3.00. 

As a method of delineating change and of depicting the 
place of countries and continents in contemporary history, Dr. 
Gibbons has prepared, in the past few years, volumes known 
as “New Maps,” these being of Asia, Europe, Africa and 
South America respectively. Now he presents his readers with 
a ““New Map of the World.” 

This present volume attempts to follow the course of the 
main revolutionizing events during these first thirty years of 
the Twentieth century—events that are psychological and in- 
tellectual as well as political, economic or otherwise solidly 
actual. The result is a rather breath-taking circuit of time and 
space: through the conquest of electricity, air, distance, and 
the newer sources of physical energy; through the slower and 
uncompleted conquest over human disease; along the route of 
cultural migrations with their ever speedier modes of trans- 
mission; past the phenomena of woman, youth and labor all in 
new positions of power and influence; into the realm of inter- 
national interdependence in finance, in laws, in arbitration, in 
sympathies and ideas. The end leaves one rather giddy, as 
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after a “scenic railway” ride, or a loop-the-loop in a pleasure 


park. But for the reader who demands speed in his percep- 
tions and a wide scope of action in brief space, “Wider Hori- 
zons” gives a remarkable flash across the progress of the intel- 
lectual and physical world of our time. 


Pamphlets 


HisToRICAL SOURCES AND ARCHIVES IN New ZEALAND, 16 pp.; by G. H. 
Scholefield, Controller of Dominion Archives; Bulletin No. 1, Archives 
Division, Department of Internal Affairs, New Zealand; W. A. G. 
Skinner, Government Printer, Wellington, N. Z., 1929. 

An introduction to the archives of the Dominion. It is based on 
papers read before the Wellington Historical Association and the New 
Zealand Science Congress. 

JAPANESE COLONIAL GOVERNMENT, 82 pp.; by Noboru Asami, Old Orchard 
Farm, Maple Hill, Kingston, New York, 1924. 

The preface states, ‘It is necessary to study the Japanese colonies in 
order to understand Japan’s true international position. . . . The author 
hopes the present survey may be a stepping-stone to further investiga- 
tion.” It was written under direction of Prof. Wm. R. Shepherd and 
Prof. Howard Lee McBain. Chapter headings are: Colonial Institu- 
tions in the Motherland ; Legal Sources of Colonial Government ; Organ- 
ization of the Colonial Governments; and a bibliography. 

Rayon AND CoTTON WEAVING IN TIENTSIN, 80 pp.; by H. D. Fong; 
Industries Series Bulletin No. 2, Nankai University Committee on Social 
and Economic Research, Nankai University, Tientsin, China, November, 
1930; Chihli Press, Inc., Tientsin, China. 

Chapter headings are: History and localization; Industrial organ- 
ization; Weaving and marketing; Workers and apprentices; Prospect 
and retrospect. 

QUARTERLY BULLETIN OF INFORMATION ON THE WorK OF INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANISATIONS, 76 pp.; compiled by the Section of International Bu- 
reaux, League of Nations, Geneva, No. 8, Vol. II, October, 1930. 

The purpose of the Bulletin is ‘to facilitate closer codrdination be- 
tween the various international organisations, whose importance and 
number is steadily on the increase, and to make their work better known 
to each other.” Contains information regarding meetings held between 
July and December, 1930, inclusive. 


SUMMARY OF THE FINANCE, TRADE, AND INDUSTRIES OF NEw ZEALAND 
FOR THE QUARTER AND NINE Montus ENpep 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1930, 
24 pp.; Department of Industries and Commerce of New Zealand; 
W. A. G. Skinner, Government Printer, Wellington, New Zealand, 
1930. 
LEAGUE OF NaTIONS EconoMic CONFERENCE, League of Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 
The Preliminary Conference with a view to Concerted Economic 
Action, Feb. 17-March 24, 1930, is covered by Official Bulletin C.203.- 
M96, 1930. II. Geneva, April 13, 1930. It contains: Commercial 
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Convention (with Protocol); Protocol regarding the Programme of 
Future Negotiations; and final act. 

The Second International Conference (Geneva, Nov. 17, 1930), is 
covered by Official Bulletin No.: 2nd Conf./A.E.C./1. It contains Replies 
of the Governments to the Questionnaire annexed to Article I of the Protocol 
regarding the Programme of Future Negotiations. Additional replies from 
governments are covered in Addenda I and II. 


PERMANENT MANpaTeEs ComMISssION, League of Nations, Minutes of the 
Eighteenth Session held at Geneva from June 18-July 1, 1930, including 
the REPORT OF THE COMMISSION TO THE CoUNCIL and CoMMENTS py 
THE ACREDITED REPRESENTATIVES OF THE MANDATORY Powens, 
Geneva, 1930. 

From the fourth to eighth meetings, inclusive, New Guinea was 
under consideration. Nauru annual report was considered at the eighth 
meeting. 

Work OF THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON INTELLECTUAL CoOpERa- 
TION, League of Nations, Report of the Second Committee to the As- 
sembly, 4 pp.; Official No.: A. 67, 1930. XII. Geneva, September 
26, 1930. 

Gives the proposals made by Committee of Enquiry. The Commit- 
tee consider “that it is an imperative duty for the League to endeavor 
to promote international relations in the intellectual as in all other spheres, 
to assist research and to encourage progress by judicious methods of 
cooperation and comparison, and further, to improve that mutual com- 
prehension on which concord and peace must be founded . . . if intel- 
lectual coéperation merely contributes towards developing the interna- 
tional spirit, it will have deserved well of the League.” 


PHILIPPINE HEALTH SERVICE MONTHLY BULLETIN, July, 1930, 50 pp.; 
Department of Public Instruction, the Government of the Philippine 
Islands; Bureau of Printing, Manila, 1930. 

Contains miscellaneous information regarding health in the Philip- 
pines. Of special interest is ‘Problems of the Negative Lepers,” by Dr. 
Sulpicio Chiyuto, Chief of Culion Leper Colony, an eight-page address 
given before the annual meeting of the Culion Medical Society, 1929. 


REPORT OF THE MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE FOR THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
for the Year Ended March 31, 1930, 174 pp.; F. A. Acland, Printer 
to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, Ottawa, Canada, 1930. 50c. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WoMEN IN THE PINEAPPLE CANNERIES OF Hawatl, THE, 
30 pp.; by Caroline Manning, U. S. Department of Labor; Women’s 
Bureau Bulletin No. 82, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., 1930. ; 

The hours, wages, and working conditions of the women at work in 
the peak season of the industry. Two charts; six illustrations. 

Fiji Istanps, 18 pp.; Far Eastern Series No. 102, Special Circular No. 221; 
Division of Regional Information, Department of Commerce, Bureau ot 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., January 3, 1931. 

Compiled by Lillian G. Knowles from recent Consular Reports from 
Suva; Fiji Blue Book for 1929; Pacific Islands Pilot Vol. II, 1926, and 
the Dominions Office and Colonial Office List, 1928. Geological 
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formation, historical background, government, population, schools, prod- 
ucts, etc., are given briefly but clearly. 

CoLoNIAL OFFICE CONFERENCE, 1930; presented by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies to Parliament by Command of His Majesty, July, 1930; 
H. M. Stationery Office, London, 1930. 2s. 

Cmd. 3628 is “Summary of Proceedings” of the Conference at the 
Colonial Office, June 23 to July 15. Subjects covered were: Develop- 
ment; Administration of scientific and technical departments; General 
administration. 110 pp.; price 2s net. 

Cmd. 3629 contains the appendices to 3628 and is made up largely of 
memoranda from the various offices, committees, etc. 

WEIHAIWEL, ANNUAL Report For 1929, 22 pp.; by R. F. Johnston, Com- 
missioner; Colonial Report No. 58-1485; His Majesty’s Stationery Of- 
fice, London, 1930. 3d net. 

Report of this leased territory which has been under British rule 
since 1898. 

REPORT ON A VISIT TO PITCAIRN ISLAND, 8 pp.; by H. G. Pilling, Assistant 
to the High Commissioner for the Western Pacific, 1929; issued by the 
Colonial Office ; Colonial No. 53; His Majesty’s Stationery Office, Lon- 
don, 1930. 3d net. 

A chatty report of a brief visit to Pitcairn. 

FINANCIAL AND EcoNnoMIC ANNUAL OF JAPAN, 1930, 267 pp.; issued by 
the Department of Finance; Government Printing Office, Tokyo, De- 
cember, 1930. 

A valuable statistical and descriptive summary in English. 
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Abstracts by the:Editor 


Note:—The periodicals here referred to are published in the English language 
unless otherwise stated. National ownership of such publications is indicated in 
parentheses. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


AUSTRALIA; unsigned; Round Table, London, December, 1930. 

Quarterly survey. The Federal parliamentary chronicle, and public 
finance. 

CANADA; unsigned ; Round Table, London, December, 1930. 

Quarterly survey. The general election; hydro-electric improvement 
of the St. Lawrence waterway. 

CanaDA: AN IMMIGRANT’S IMPRESSION; unsigned; Round Table, London, 
December, 1930. 

An Englishman transplanted to Canada evaluates that Dominion’s 
place in the Commonwealth and in world policy. He sees destiny shap- 
ing for her a great part, as “interpreter to the United States” and holder 
of the “threads of intercourse” across the Pacific. “Hence,” he con- 
cludes, “it is by way of Canada very largely that the British Common- 
wealth will in the future play its part in the great drama of East and 
West.” 

CrowN AND THE DoMINIONS, THE; unsigned; Round Table, London, De- 
cember, 1930. 
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A discussion of two aspects of dominion relationship—that between 
the King and the Governors-General, and the question of secession. 
IMPERIAL CONFERENCE, THE (from a Canadian Pen); Round Table, Lon- 

don, December, 1930. 

A Canadian estimate of the recent British Imperial Conference, deal- 
ing particularly with the issues of imperial economic codéperation, the 
“free trade tradition” and economic nationalism. 

INDIA: CONFERENCE OR INTRANSIGENCE; unsigned; Round Table, London, 
December, 1930. 

A resumption of the chronicle published six months before (see 
Round Table for June, 1930) and describing the momentous events of 
the past months in that country. 

INDIA: THE SUPREME Opportunity; by S. K. Ratcliffe; Nineteenth Cen 
tury and After, London, December, 1930. 

INDIAN WoMEN As Noncooperartors; by N. B. Parulekar; 4sia, New York, 
January, 1931. 

A remarkable account of the growing and little-realized participation 
and influence of the women of India in public affairs and national mov: 
ments. 

ManatMa GANDHI; by Kenneth Saunders; Chinese Recorder (Chine 
American), Shanghai, November, 1930. 
New ZEALAND; unsigned; Round Table, London, December, 1930. 

Quarterly survey. Domestic politics, including party relations, taritt 
changes, budget problems, unemployment and defence; participation in the 
Imperial Conference. 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA; Canadian Historical Ri 
view, Toronto, December, 1930. 

An exhaustive and useful list of books on Canada, following a de- 
partment of lengthier reviews. Valuable reference guide. 

STRUCTURE OF THE Empire, THE; by T. Baty; Journal of Comparativ: 
Legislation and International Law, London, November, 1930. 

Interesting sections on the effect of the Commonwealth of Australia 

Act, the position of “States” of Australia, etc. 


CHINA 

ABOLITION OF Likin, THE—Interview with Finance Minister Soong; North 

China Herald (British), Shanghai, December 23, 1930. 
See also editorial, page 402, same issue. 

ANOTHER YEAR OF NATIONALIST CHINA; by C. Y. W. Meng; China 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, December 20, 1930. 

CHILD WELFARE IN CHINA; interview with Dr. H. H. Kung; North China 
Herald (British), Shanghai, December 16, 1930. 

The founder and president of the National Child Welfare Associa- 
tion of China outlines the new program and reviews past progress. 
CHINA COASTING WITH THE ASIATIC FLEET; by Joseph N. Wenger; 4sia, 

New York, January, 1931. 
An American naval lieutenant on duty for thirty months in Chinese 
waters writes of his experiences and of the interests of sailors ashore. 
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CoMMUNISM IN CHINA; by P.; Foreign Affairs, New York, January, 1931. 
An anonymous American military officer of considerable experience 
in China writes of the avenues by which Communism entered China, the 
methods by which it came to political power and soon after to disaster 
(the “first wave’) and the new trend toward an agrarian—even more 
significant for China than an industrial—revolution (the “second wave’). 
He discusses the little that is known concerning the leaders of this latest 
phase of “communist” or military-bandit activity in the central areas—a 
movement distinctively Chinese, as distinguished from the earlier political 
phase. He concludes: ‘The fact must be recognized that communism 
has taken root in China. . . . It is a social force.” 
‘ELOPMENT IN MANCHURIA; editorial ; Japan Chronicle (British), Kobe, 
December 11, 1930. 

A survey of the clash of economic interests in Manchuria now being 
given greater public prominence by Japan’s worry over the Nanking- 
Mukden alliance. 

KIN; editorial; North-China Herald (British), Shanghai, December 23 
1930. 

A review of the situation at the moment of the announced a! 
of the tax. 
nN (1853-1930) ; editorial; China Uritic (Chinese), Shanghai, December 
25, 1930. 

-Down” on Exrrarity, THe; by E. K. Moy; Chinese Nation (Chi- 
nese), Shanghai, December 3, 1930. 

An American citizen of Chinese ancestry writes, as a ‘‘foreigner,” 
on extraterritoriality and the bugaboo of its abolition. 

MARSHAL CHANG HSUEH-LIANG INTERVIEWED; news report; China Illus- 
trated Review (British), Vientsin, December 13, 1930. 

The “Young Marshal,” interviewed after his return to Peiping from 

the Nanking Party Conference, pledges conformity to the central gov- 


ernment’s organized system; drastic action against communists promised. 


PASSING OF EXTRATERRITORIALITY IN CHINA, THE; by Walter H. Mallory; 
Foreign Affairs, New York, January, 1931. 

RESEARCH WorK IN CHINA; by Peking correspondent of North China 
Herald (British), Shanghai, December 23, 1930. 

The work of Dr. Sven Hedin. 

STATISTICAL Work UNDER THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT; by D. K. Lieu; 
China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, November 27, 1930. 

A summary of the work of the Government Bureau of Statistics 
since its inception under the Nanking régime; by the Director. 

WorK OF THE CHINA INTERNATIONAL FAMINE ReLieF CoMMISSION; by 
Maxwell S. Stewart; Chinese Economic Journal (Chinese), Shanghai, 
December, 1930. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

AVIATION IN SouTH CHINA; by G. W. Brophy; Far Eastern Review 
(American), Shanghai, November, 1930. 

CHoseN GOVERNMENT RatLways—New Construction Program; unsigned ; 
Far Eastern Review (American), Shanghai, November, 1930. 
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Earty CoMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN HAwat AND JAPAN; by Dr. Tasuku 
Harada; Mid-Pacific, Honolulu, January, 1931. 
HiGHWAY DEVELOPMENT IN THE NETHERLAND East INptes; by C. H. 
Boehringer ; Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., December 22, 1930. 
Brief report of the U. S. Assistant Trade Commissioner in Batavia. 
ProGress OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY IN JAPAN; by Baron Y. Togo; Fur 
Eastern Review (American), Shanghai, November, 1930. 
REVOLT OF THE Press (in Japan), THE; editorial; Japan Weekly Chronicli 
(British), Kobe, December 25, 1930. 
Review of recent incidents involving the press censorship policy of 
the government, page 703. See also news items, pp. 712-13. 


CULTURAL 


As WE SEE OvurSELVES AND OTHERS SEE Us—A Self-Study of the Y.\W. 
C.A. of China; by Eleanor M. Hinder; Chinese Recorder (Chinese- 
American), Shanghai, November, 1930. 

EpucaTion Morate eT LA Patx; in French; by C. Bougle; La Codperation 
Intellectuelle, Paris, November 15, 1930. 

“It is sometimes said in old Europe that the gravest wound of the 
war of 1914 was the wound to morality itself.” The Director of the 
Higher Normal School of Paris and Professor at the Sorbonne discusses 
moral education in relation to peace—apropos of the necessity of vigor- 
ously opposing the cynical and ironic spirit of the times. 

EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN CIVILISATION; by M. André Siegfried ; Journal of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs, London, November, 1930). 

Mission SuRVEY OF THE YEAR 1930, A; by the Editors; International Re- 
view of Missions, London, January, 193i. 

Particularly interesting for the pages on Japan, Korea and Formosa, 
China, and South East Asia. National events as well as mission activi- 
ties are reviewed. 

Mopvern Motive For Missions; by Geo. D. Wilder; Chinese Recorder 
(Chinese-American), Shanghai, December, 1930. 

New Literary MoveMeENtT IN JAPAN; by Kameo Chiba; Japan Today and 
Tomorrow, Mainichi 1930-31 annual edition, Osaka and Tokyo, De- 
cember, 1930. 

Modern authors and their arts and tendencies. 

No Drama oF JAPAN, THE; by Willowdean C. Handy; Yale Review, quar- 
terly, Vol. XX, No. 2, New Haven, December, 1930. 

A student of Oriental drama endeavors to give -her western readers 
the necessary mental preparation for appreciating this unique dramatic 
art and in a measure for appraising their,own emotional response thereto. 

ORIGINAL Vows OF THE KITCHEN Gop, THE; a translation from Chinese 
by D. C. Graham; Chinese Recorder (Chinese-American), Shanghai, 
December, 1930. 

ProGress OF PHILIPPINE PHoTopLays, THE; by A. E. Litiatco; Philippine 
Magazine, Manila, December, 1930. 

Interesting account of this most modern manifestation of Filipino art. 

Some Aspects oF CHINESE Music, Past AND PRESENT; by Cheng Hui 
Meng; China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, December 20, 

1930. 
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SUGGESTION CONCERNING Mass Epucation, A; by Edward Hunter; China 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, December 20, 1930. 
Some lessons from American experience with illiterate immigrants. 
VISITORS FROM THE EAST TO THE PLANTAGENET AND LANCASTRIAN KINGs; 
by H. C. Luke, C.M.G.; Nineteenth Century and After, London, De- 
cember, 1930. 
An historical narrative beginning with the princes of the House of 
Jenghiz Khan, and other Eastern emissaries to English kings. 
Wuat I Bevreve; by Hu Shih, Forum, New York, January, 1931. 
A new document in the Forum series of “Living Philosophies.” 
This is virtually an autobiography, giving sufficient of the family back- 
ground and early education of the author to account for his own phil- 
osophy of life and for the mental power and direction which have made 
him the leader of the Chinese literary and philosophic renaissance. 


DEPENDENCIES 


CoLontes ET LA CrisE EcoNoMIQUE, Les; in French; by Georges Hardy; 
L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, December 6, 1930. 

DutTcH ProBLEMS IN THE West INpbiEs; by Amry Vandenbosch; Foreign 
Affairs, New York, January, 1931. 

DuTY OF THE PHILIPPINES TOWARD THE FILIPINOS IN AMERICA, THE; 
by J. Scott McCormick; Commerce and Industry Journal, Manila, No- 
vember, 1930. 

Suggestions for closer contact with emigrants, by the Chief of the 
Academic Division, Bureau of Education, Philippine government. 

Formosa Heap-Hunters Wuo Resist JAPAN; by K. K. Kawakami; New 
York Times Magazine, New York, December 7, 1930. 

[INDOCHINE EN 1930; Document; in French; L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, 
December 6, 1930. 

Extracts from the official address of Governor-General Pasquier to 
the governing council of Indo-China, October 28 last. Covering the 
creation of a labor inspection bureau, agrarian policy, education and 
other social questions, and “the new Annam.” 

Last SESSION OF THE EIGHTH LeEGISLATURE (Philippines) ; by Benito M. 
Sakdalan; Philippine Magazine, Manila, December, 1930. 

A review by an editor of the Philippine Herald. 

MILITARPOLITISCHE BEDEUTUNG DES JAPANISCHEN UND DES AUSTRAL- 
ISCHEN KoOLONIALMANDATS, Die; by Paul Ebert; Geo-Politik, Berlin, 
December, 1930. 

The author discusses the significance, from a military and political 
standpoint, of the Japanese and Australian colonial policy in administra- 
tion of their mandates in the South Pacific. He opens with a consid- 
eration of Japan’s problem of population pressure. 

New GUINEA AND THE PaPuUANS; by Arthur De C. Sowerby; China Jour- 
nal (British), Shanghai, December, 1930. 

UNABHANGIGKEIT DER PHILIPPINEN? by H. C. H. Wohlthat; Geo-Politik, 
Berlin, December, 1930. 

The pressure being brought upon the United States Congress for 
action in releasing the Philippines, excluding Filipino immigrants, and 
restricting Island imports, is discussed in its various aspects. 
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WESTERN Hart; by Younghill Kang; dsia, New York, January, 1931. 

A lecturer in comparative literature at New York University her 
begins the story of his childhood in Korea. The picture of Korean 
social and family life drawn in this first section is fascinating. 

THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 

AUSTRALIA AcGonisTEs; by L. F. Giblin; dustralian Quarterly, Sydney, De- 
cember 15, 1930. 

A survey of the Australian aspect of the world economic depression 
by the professor of economics in the University of Melbourne. 

Causes OF THE Wor-p Depression; by John Maynard Keynes, Foru 
New York, January, 1931. 

A technical consideration. 

CHINESE ENGINEERING AND MINING ComPANY, Limitep, THE; unsign 
Economist, London, December 20, 1930. 

Report at annual company meeting, London, indicating that minin 
profits had been maintained but that there had been an adverse et 
due to exchange. 

CURRENT BusINeEss SITUATION IN CANADA, THE—Summary; unsigne 
Monthly Review of Business Statistics, Ottawa, November, 1930. 

Economic BILLs IN THE PHILIPPINE LEGISLATURE; unsigned; Cos 
and Industry Journal, Manila, November, 1930. 

The November session of the Philippine Legislature devoted a m 
portion of its time to economic problems. This article gives the gist 01 
each problem dealt with. 

EconoMic OuTLOOK Is REASSURING; by Junnosuke Inouye, Finance Min- 
ister; Japan Today and Tomorrow, Mainichi 1930-31 annual editi 
Osaka and Tokyo, December, 1930. 

A statement on the outlook of the times, by the Finance Minist: 

ENGLAND IN THE GREAT DEPRESSION; unsigned; Round Table, Lond 
December, 1930. 

A critical analysis, far more thoughtful and penetrating than the 
companion article on the American depression, of the successive econ 
“crises” which have been side-stepped by successive political régimes in 
England, culminating in this present British aspect of what is known as 
the ‘world slump.” 

Fair Fietp AND No Favor, A; by George Bronson Rea; Far Eastern 
Review, Shanghai (American), November, 1930. 

Largely quotation from Foreign Minister Shidehara’s address to the 
British Economic Mission, and here described as “the keynote of Japan’s 
new economic policy.” 

Great Stump oF 1930, THE; by John Maynard Keynes; Nation and Ath: 
naeum, London, December 20, 1930. ' 

Key To STRUGGLING CHINA, THE: A DRAMA OF THREE ZONES; by George 
E. Sokolsky ; New York Times, New York, November 30, 1930. 

China in terms of resources, economics and modernization. 

Lessons OF THE WorLD Depression; by Gustav Stolper; Foreign Affairs, 
New York, January, 1931. 

The “world” to which Mr. Stolper refers would seem to mean 
Europe only, for this article takes no account of either Asian or Aus- 
tralian share in the present financial depression. “Bolshevik Russia’ 1s 
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the nearest he comes to including any non-Occidental power in his con- 
siderations, although he does barely mention, in another connection, the 
distress affecting “the British and Dutch Colonies” during these past 
months. He concludes, however, that any Pan-European financial plan 
which might attempt to leave out Russia, the British Empire and the 
United States would be “an idle daydream,” and adds: “America and 
Europe are meeting today in Russia and in China—meeting there today 
as competitors, tomorrow, probably, as partners.” 

OUTLOOK FOR THE SHoRT Session (U. S. Congress), THE; Congressional 
Digest, Washington, D. C., December, 1930. 

An account of the make-up, problems and prospects of the current 
session of Congress, which is faced particularly, as are parliaments in all 
parts of the world, with economic problems. 

Too Much Wueat: A Great Worip DiLtemMa; by Francis Delaisi; 
New York Times, New York, December 21, 1930. 

Problems arising from overproduction in Canada, the United States, 

Argentina and Australia, discussed by a noted French economist. 
UNEMPLOYMENT; by Leo Wolman; Yale Review, quarterly, Vol. XX, 
No. 2, New Haven, December, 1930. 

“No new phenomenon in the modern world.” An examination of 
“these ruthless economic forces which defy all efforts at control and 
which periodically throw the whole of organized society into disorder 
and millions of its people into a state of despair and distress.” By the 
secretary of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 

UNEMPLOYMENT; a symposium; 4d merican Labor Legislation Review, quar 
terly, New York, September, 1930. 

Margaret Bondfield, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Ernest Poole, Paul H. 
Douglas and others discuss a way out. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE; by Henry Raymond Mussey; Nation, New 
York, December 17, 1930. 

Section two of a series on “Fighting Unemployment.” Section three 
follows in the December 24th issue, on “Stabilization.” 

Unirep States: THE Stump, THE; unsigned; Round Table, London, 
December, 1930. 

Caustic observations, by an anonymous American, on the “fantastic 
heights” to which American finance climbed before the crash of 1929, and 
a delineation of the lessons to be drawn from the subsequent, and still 
unplumbed, depression. 

Wuy Russia SuFFerS A Foop SHorTAGE; by Anna Louise Strong; World, 
New York, November 30, 1930. 

Wor.p Economic Unity; by Mary Van Kleck; Christian Science Monitor, 
Boston, December 15-25, 1930. 

One of an “Economic Series” by various experts, discussing unem- 
ployment, overproduction and other aspects of the depression. 


FINANCE 


AMERICAN Direct INVESTMENTS IN THE ORIENT; by Herbert M. Bratter; 
Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., December 15, 1930. 
“Australia, China, and the Philippines are most important in the 
Orient.” 
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AMERICAN LOAN To Russia? by Miles M. Sherover; New Republic, New 
York, December 17, 1930. 

“Unquestionably, no loan to any nation at the present time can be 
productive of such immediate beneficial results as would accrue from an 
investment in Russia.” 

DEVELOPMENT OF Mopern BANKs IN CHINA; by Li Ming; Far Eastern 
Review (American), Shanghai, November, 1930. 
An extensive survey by the Chairman of the Bank of China. 
FEDERAL BANKING AND EXCHANGE Proposats; by L. G. Melville; dustra- 
lian Quarterly, Sydney, December 15, 1930. 

A consideration of the various and widely differing proposals being 
offered by members of the Federal Labour Party now politically in 
control in Australia, by the professor of economics at the University of 
Adelaide. 

INVESTMENTS IN CHINA; editorial; China Illustrated Review (British), 
Tientsin, December 13, 1930. 

A lengthy survey of this subject, occasioned by an address from C. F. 
Remer, visiting economist in China. 

Sitver Crisis, THE; by E. Kann; Chinese Economic Journal (Chinese), 
Shanghai, December, 1930. 


INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


AGRICULTURAL SURVEY AND OTHER Statistics (in China) ; by D. K. Lieu; 
China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, December 18, 1930. 

By the Chief of the Statistical Bureau, Nanking. 

Cuina’s SILK INDustRY; by Li Thien-fu; Chinese Economic Journal (Chi- 
nese), Shanghai, December, 1930. 

FuTurRE OF CHINA’s CoTTON-SPINNING INDUSTRY, THE; unsigned; Chi- 
nese Economic Bulletin (Chinese), Shanghai, December 13, 1930. 

FUTURE OF PHILIPPINE AGRICULTURE, THE; by Francisco M. Sacay; Phil- 
ippine Magazine, Manila, December, 1930. 

The part being played by research and education in this main indus- 
try of the Islands. 

Hawau, INpusTRIAL AS WELL As AGRICULTURAL; by Emmett A. Chap- 
man; Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., December 22, 1930. 

Industries which are developing chiefly as by-products of the two 
principal agricultural industries, sugar and pineapples. 

HAWAIIAN SUGAR PLANTATIONS, THE; by Leo L. Partlow; Asia, New 
York, January, 1931. 

An outside observer of some length of residence and experience in 
the Islands writes of Hawaii’s main industry and of the way it is woven 
into the life of the community. 

How Japan’s SitK INpustry Is Sussipizep; by Herbert M. Bratter; 
Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., December 22, 1930. 

An account of the government’s encouragement of this vital industry 
through financial advances, the silk price indemnity as a protection to 
banks, etc. The writer is in the Finance and Investment Division of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 

IMPORTANCE OF NeW ZEALAND’s FrozeN-Meat INpustry; by Consul 
Bernard Gottlieb; Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., December 8, 
1930. 
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Krancsu: Her Farms, LAND AND Crops; by C. C. Chang; China Critic 
(Chinese), Shanghai, December 11, 1930. 

Figures, explanations and distribution maps, compiled by the Nan- 
king Bureau of Statistics under special supervision of the author. A 
similar survey for Chekiang was published in No. 44 of the Critic. 

PROGRESS OF THE Forestry MOvEMENT AND EDUCATION IN KWANGTUNG, 
THE; by P. F. Shen; Lingnan Science Journal (Chinese), Hongkong, 
Vol. 9, No. 3. 

PROBLEMS OF THE FoRMOSAN SUGAR INDUSTRY; unsigned; Far Eastern Re- 
view (American), Shanghai, November, 1930. 

An unsigned article, amply illustrated with figures and photographs, 
on how Japan is meeting sugar competition by the application of meth- 
ods of intensive cultivation and seed selection. 

SomME MATERIALS FOR THE STUDY OF FARM TENANCY IN CHINA; in Chi- 
nese; by C. C. Chang; Statistical Montly (Chinese), Nanking, June, 
1930. 

TuNG OIL IN THE YANGTZE VALLEY; by F. A. McClure; Lingnan Science 
Journal (Chinese), Hongkong, Vol. 9, No. 3. 

Notes gathered by the Associate Professor of Botany at Lingnan 
University during a long period of exploration in central China. With 
photographic plates and sketch map. 

Wantep: 110 Sucar MILts AND Five REFINERIES—Sugar Industry in 
China; unsigned; Far Eastern Review (American), Shanghai, Novem- 
ber, 1930. 


Notes on China’s sugar industry and consumption. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
BEGINNINGS OF INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT, THE; by William E. Rap- 
pard; American Political Science Review, quarterly, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, November, 1930. 

An address delivered before the Geneva Institute of International 
Relations, July, 1930. 

BericHT UBER DEN INDOPAZIFISCHEN RaAuM; by K. Haushofer; Geo- 
Politik, Berlin, December, 1930. 

Review of British Empire affairs, including the Imperial and Indian 
Conferences; national recrudescence in China, the influence of Soviet 
literature, and the effects of recent military disturbance upon national 
trade; unrest in Indo-China. 

CANADA AND THE UNITED States; by J. W. Dafoe; Journal of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, London, November, 1930. 

There are three facts about Canada, says Mr. Dafoe, which are apt 
to be forgotten by the person who thinks of that Dominion as “‘a sort of 
jelly, with no intelligence of its own, that could be put into any form if 
the proper pressure was applied.” These three distinguishing facts are, 
first that Canada is a British country, secondly that it is an American 
country, and thirdly that it is a Canadian country. The “secondly” 
forms the basis of his address. 

Cuina’s ForeiGN RELATIONS—Interview with Foreign Minister Wang; 
North China Herald (British), Shanghai, December 23, 1930. 

Cuina’s ForEIGN RELATIONS IN 1930 Reviewep BY Dr. C. T. Wanc; Kuo 
Min News Agency (Chinese), Nanking, December 22, 1930. 
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CouNcIL oF INQUIRY INTO Far EasTerRN AFFAIRS, THE; unsigned; Japan 
Today and Tomorrow, Mainichi 1930-31 annual edition, Osaka and 
Tokyo, December, 1930. 

Account of an organization that aims at contributing toward t 
stabilization of international affairs in the Far East. 

DISARMAMENT AND THE PEACE TREATIES—FRENCH AND GERMAN VIEWS 
by H. L.; Bulletin of International News, London, December 4, 193 

ELEVENTH ASSEMBLY OF THE LEAGUE OF Nations, THE; by Dr. Hug! 
Dalton, M.P., and Mrs. Mary Hamilton, M.P.; Journal of the Ro 
Institute of International Affairs, London, November, 1930. 

FRANK Discussion OF SOME OF THE PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN CHINES 
AMERICAN RELATIONS, A; by Henry P. Chiu and “an American’ 
China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, December 20, 1930. 

Particularly the exclusion law. 

HANKow CONCESSION AND THE MATTER OF SINO-JAPANESE RELATIONS 
THE; unsigned; China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, Dec: 
ber 6, 1930. 

Also contains comment on the Japanese attitude toward Chines: 
fication: ““The Tokyo correspondent of the North-China Daily New: 
an article which was published on Nov. 28, stated that ‘quite a lar, 
section of Japanese opinion is inclined to the belief that the present f1 
ternizing of Gen. Chang Hsueh-liang of Manchuria and of President 
Chiang Kai-shek is the prelude for a China-wide economic putsch (dri 
against Japan and Soviet Russia.’ ”’ 

INDOPAZIFISCHE RAUM ALs FAKTOoR DER WELTPOLITIK, Der; by C 
Osterroht ; Geo-Politik, Berlin, December, 1930. 

The author discusses particularly England and the United States 
America as their ideals and interests conflict in the Indo-Pacific area, and 
Japan’s Asiatic policy in relation to that of America. 

New Open Door Doctrine, THr—Japan’s Plea for Equal Opportunit 
by George Bronson Rea; Far Eastern Review (American), Shanghai 
November, 1930. 

Editorial comment on Japan’s new economic policy. 

Notes ON IMPERIAL CONSTITUTIONAL LAW; by Berriedale Keith; Journal « 
Comparative Legislation and International Law, London, November 
1930. 

Interesting sections on the Right of Secession, the Settlement of In 
ter-[mperial Differences, The Simon Report, and The Australian Con- 
stitution. 

PaciFIc PENETRATION ; by W. A. Payne; dustralian Quarterly, Sydney, De 
cember 15, 1930. 

American influence in Australia. 

PacIFIQUE, LE; Notes by Roger Lévy; in French; L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, 
December 6, 1930. 

Account of the attack on the Japanese Premier, of the Chinese eco- 
nomic crisis, and the question of the completion of the Singapore Base. 

Pros AND Cons oF SovieT RECOGNITION, THE; by Paul D. Cravath; /or- 
eign Affairs, New York, January, 1931. 

After summarizing the diplomatic and unofficial relations of the 
United States Government with Soviet Russia, the author examines the 
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various grounds on which formal recognition might be urged, or upon 
which it might be argued to the advantage of the United States, as well 
as the difficulties and dangers involved, and concludes: “But is not the 
stake sufficient to make the attempt worth while?” 

SIGNIFICANT SINO-JAPAN-SOVIET DEVELOPMENTS IN NorTH; editorial; 
China Weekly Review (Amercan), Shanghai, December 27, 1930. 
SINGAPORE BASE AND THE Far East; editorial; Chinese Nation (Chinese), 

Shanghai, December 3, 1930. 

To China and Japan the resolution concerning the Singapore Base 
was one of the most significant of the British Imperial Conterence. 
Sino-AMERICAN ‘TREATY RELATIONS; by Dr. Henry P. Chiu; Chinese Na- 

tion (Chinese), Shanghai, December 3, 1930. 

“The matter of treaty obligations between China and the United 
States especially in respect of the question of Chinese immigration to 
America is dealt with somewhat at length in this article. Dr. Chiu re- 
fers to the historical background of the situation and points out the 
original intentions and stipulations of the treaties concluded between 
China and the United States on this question. He further deals with 
the subsequent modifications and the one-sided actions taken | 


} 


American Government in this respect, deploring particularly the nume1 
ous unjustifiable and inequitable prohibitive measures which have re 


dered the life of Chinese immigrants miserable.” 

SiNO-BRITISH RELATIONS; news report; North China Herald (British), 
Shanghai, December 16, 1930. 

Account of the welcome accorded the British 
China. 

SOVIET-JAPANESE DispuTE; editorial; Japan MWeekly Chronicl 
Kobe, December 25, 1930. 

Concerning the Bank of Korea office recently closed in Vladivostok, 
and the official protest. 

Wuat Hope For DisAaRMAMENT? by W. T. Stone; Nation, New York, De- 
cember 31, 1930. 

“ .. But the (League) Council might also seriously consider whether 
the best interests of peace will not be better served by a ban, at least 
temporary, on further disarmament conferences. . . . Disarmament con- 
ferences can be breeders of trouble as well as contributors to peace.” 

JAPAN 

ART OF PRESENTATION, THE; editorial; Japan Chronicle (British), Kobe, 
December 18, 1930. 

An extended criticism of Mr. Yusuke Tsurumi’s addresses at the 
recent Harris Memorial Foundation Institute at the University of Chi- 
cago, describing them as “clever propaganda” for Japan in America, and 
discussing his reference to Chinese relations, foreign finance, the $.M.R., 
etc. 

EVENTS OF INTERNATIONAL INTEREST IN JAPAN IN 1930; Japan Today and 
Tomorrow, Mainichi 1930-31 annual edition, Osaka and Tokyo, De- 
cember, 1930. 

A chronological record, with photographs. 

JAPAN IN THE Mopern Wor .p; by Yusuke Tsurumi; Foreign Affairs, New 
York, January, 1931. 
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“Why was limitation of armament so popular in Japan, and why did 
her newly emancipated democracy support so strongly the policy of con- 
cert with England and America? The reasons are political, economic 
and intellectual. I propose to take up briefly these three phases of Jap- 
anese national life and then to consider how far and how long Japanese 
democracy will follow this line of foreign policy.” 

Japan Topay ANb Tomorrow, 1930-31 annual edition, The Mainichi, 
Osaka and Tokyo, December, 1930. 

A beautifully printed and instructively written annual published by 
one of Japan’s largest metropolitan dailies. Many departments of in- 
terest, handsome reproductions of art works, etc. 

JAPANESE ANXIETY; editorial; Chinese Nation (Chinese), Shanghai, Decem- 
ber 3, 1930. 

Comment on the significance of the anxiety manifested in the press 
of Japan over the new political and military alliance between Nanking 
and Manchuria. 

JAPANESE WoMAN, THE, A ProB_EM OF YOUNG JAPAN; by Inazo Nitobé; 
Japan Today and Tomorrow, Mainichi 1930-31 annual edition, Osaka 
and Tokyo, December, 1930. 

An eminent author writes with deep insight of the position, present 
problems, changing status and future prospects of the women of his 
country. 

Mopern Spirit ANIMATES JAPAN, THE; by Charles K. Moses; Commerce 
Reports, Washington, D. C., December 8, 1930. 

SoME RuraAt SETTLEMENT ForMS IN JAPAN; by Robert Burnett Hall; The 

Geographical Review, New York, January, 1931. 

The author studies system of rural land division, rural community 
organization (physical, not social), farm-house structure, etc., in the 
several differing sections of Japan proper. Maps, charts and photographs. 


LABOR 


LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND CONGRESSES; unsigned; Monthly Labor Re- 
view, Washington, D. C., December, 1930. 
Notes on recent events, including the Canadian Trades and Labor 
Conference. 
Lazour Union BILt (in Japan); news report; Japan Weekly Chronicle 
(British), Kobe, December 4, 25, 1930. 
Increased opposition and possibility of amendment. 
Mine Lapor iN CHINA; unsigned; Monthly Labor Review, Washington, 
D. C., December, 1930. 
A summary of an article by Boris P. Torgasheff in the August, 1930, 
issue of the Chinese Economic Journal. + 
PLANTATION CHILD, THE; by Norman C. Smith; Hawaii Educational Re- 
view, Honolulu, January, 1931. 
A study of the children of immigrant plantation laborers in Hawaii. 
Washington, D. C., December, 1930. 
Ratio of value of production to wages and their purchasing power 
in manufacturing establishments in the United States from 1849 to 1929, 
by the United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 
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SALIENT PornTs OF ProposeD LAasour UNion Law; unsigned ; Japan Today 
and Tomorrow, Mainichi 1930-31 annual edition, Osaka and ‘Tokyo, 
December, 1930. 

Working-class demands for liberal legislation, and its capitalist op- 
position. 

Workers OF MopERN JAPAN; a series; Japan Today and Tomorrow, Main- 
ichi 1930-31 annual edition, Osaka and Tokyo, December, 1930. 

Articles on the status of various classes of industrial, agricultural and 
salaried workers today. 


PACIFIC TRADE 


CuinA MontTHLY TRADE REPORT; compiled in China by the Foreign Com- 
merce Service; U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., De- 
cember 1, 1930. 

Summary of general conditions; regional trade conditions; import 
and export trade conditions; the state of transportation. 

CuHina’s FuTuRE TRADE WITH THE PHILIPPINES; by R. L.; Chinese Eco- 
nomic Journal (Chinese), Shanghai, December, 1930. 

ForEIGN TRADE Missions TO CHINA—A CHINESE REACTION; by Wang 
Ai-tsiang; China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, December 27, 
1930. 

“China has recently been visited by a string of trade missions from 
foreign countries. They came like swarms of bees. Indeed, like bees 
they came to find how their trade is flowering in the garden market of 
China.” 

ForEIGN TRADE PoLicy oF THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT; by Vera Micheles 
Dean; Foreign Policy Association Information Service, New York, De- 
cember 10, 1930. 

A survey of the Soviet foreign trade monopoly, Soviet trade relations 
with leading foreign states (with reference to the special treatment ac- 
corded Eastern countries), and a detailed section on Soviet-United 
States trade. 

RUSSIA AND JAPAN; editorial ; Osaka Mainichi, Osaka, December 23, 1930. 

Thoughtful review of the mutual trade and finance problems of the 
two nations. 

SoviET PURCHASES IN THE UNITED STATES; unsigned; Economic Review of 
the Soviet Union, New York, December 15, 1930. 

Descriptive of types of purchase, such as agricultural and industrial 
equipment and raw materials, with details. 

Wueat Futures; by J. F. White, Canadian Forum, Toronto, December, 
1930. 

Woot—An Australian Standard of Value; by J. P. Abbott; Australian 
Quarterly, Sydney, December 15, 1930. 

An estimate of falling prices. 


POPULATION AND MIGRATION PROBLEMS 


Does a “Wuite” AusTRALIA Exist? by Grant Madison Hervey; Chinese 
Nation (Chinese), Shanghai, December 3, 1930. 
The opinions of an Australian radically out of sympathy with the 
Commonwealth’s immigration policy. 
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JAPAN’S MicraTion Pros_eM; by Seishi Idei, Research Division, Interna- 
tional Labour Office, Geneva; IJnternational Labour Review, Geneva. 
December, 1930. 

“Contrary to the widely held opinion that Japan is over-populated, 
and that internal pressure is likely to force the Japanese to emigrate on 
a scale that may constitute a danger to international peace, the writer of 
the present article contends that it is the unprecedented industrial de- 
velopment of the country that has stimulated the growth of the popu! 
tion, and that there is no reason, either psychological or economic, 
expecting any great increase in the near future in the number of emi- 
grants from Japan.” 


ORIENTAL ON THE PaciFic Coast, THE; by Hubert Phillips; Nation, New 
York, January 7, 1931. 

“At a time when the Department of State is cutting down sharp! 
the number of immigrants admitted under the quota law, and when Con- 
gress is considering the temporary prohibition of immigration, it may 
be without interest to consider the experience of the Pacific Coast with 
the three great groups of Oriental immigrants that at various periods 


have troubled its calm.” 


Stupy IN CHrNa’s PopuLATION Statistics, A; by Chen Cheng-mo; 
Chinese ; The Statistical Monthly (Chinese), Nanking, June, 1930. 


RUSSIA 
DEFLATION IN Russia; by Wilm Stein; translated from the Vossisch: 
tung, Berlin; Living dge, New York, January, 1931. 
The Moscow correspondent of a leading Berlin daily, who has lived 
in Russia for years, explains the financial difficulties of the Five-Year 
Plan. 


/ py 
gsee" 


GoINnc To SCHOOL IN Russia; by Ferdinanda W. Reed; Nation, New York, 
December 31, 1930. 
‘The new teachers and teaching methods. 


Pusiic Law System OF THE Sovietic DictaTorsHiP, THE; by B. Mirkine- 
Guetzévitch ; Journal of Comparative Legislation and International Lai, 
London, November, 1930. 


Rippce oF Russia, THE; by Laurance Lyon; Nineteenth Century and After, 
London, December, 1930. 
An effort to unravel it in terms of reason rather than exaggeration. 


RussIAN REALITIES; unsigned ; Round Table, London, December, 1930. 


and spectacle about him—a chronicle packed with interest and signifi- 
cance for one who would know the everyday life-of everyday people in 
a land that is seldom mentioned except to be over-maligned or impossibl) 
praised. 
Russia, THE EniGMA; by Edwin L. James; New York Times, New York, 
November 24-29, 1930. 
A series of six articles on the politico-economic conditions in Russia 
as they affect the world, by the chief European correspondent of the 
Times. 


Institute Notes 


The information published in this department is issued officially by the Inter- 
national Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. 


Mr. Loomis aT CENTRAL HEADQUARTERS 

Following the New York conference on agenda (reported in Institute 
Notes for January), the Acting General Secretary, Mr. Charles F. Loomis, 
returned to Central Headquarters in Honolulu to direct the general prepara- 
tions for the 1931 China Conference. He will remain at Headquarters until 
late June, at which time it is expected that part of the staff will move to 
China in order to work more closely with the China Council on Conference 
arrangements. 

JAPANESE CounciL ELECTIONS 

Minutes of the winter meeting of the Executive Board of the Japan Coun- 
cil report the following elections for 1931: Dr. Nitobé was unanimously 
reélected Chairman of the Executive Board. According to the Constitution 
of the Japan Council, two Honorary Secretaries should be appointed. It was 
provisionally decided, however, that for the sake of convenience only one 
secretary should be named, and Mr. Saito was reélected. Professor Nasu was 
reappointed Research Secretary and Mr. Ishii, Treasurer. The thirty-seven 
members of the Advisory Committee, including Viscount Shibusawa as Chair- 
man, were reappointed, and fifteen new members named. Count Kuroki and 
Mr. T’. Watanabe were reappointed auditors of the Japan Council. 

Dr. CoNDLIFFE TO THE LEAGUE 

Dr. J. B. Condliffe, Research Secretary of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, has accepted an appointment by the League of Nations as an Expert in 
the Economic and Financial Section, with the special function of editing an 
Annual Survey of Economic Events. He expects to take up his new duties 
in Geneva next autumn. 

Dr. Condliffe has performed an invaluable service to the Institute through 
his supervision of its far-reaching research program. Born in the Pacific area, 
he has combined with proved capacity as an economist a special interest in the 
economic problems of that area. His work has stimulated research in the 
problems of the Pacific and he has ably directed the Institute’s functions of 
codrdinating activities in various quarters in harmony with the general pro- 
gram of the International Research Committee. In addition, Dr. Condliffe’s 
editorial services in bringing out two volumes of Problems of the Pacific have 
furnished a dignified record of the proceedings of the Institute and have thus 
made available to scholars the material provided by the publications and 
round-table discussions of the last two Conferences. Dr. Condliffe’s work in 
connection with the Institute’s research and conference preparation will con- 
tinue until next autumn. 

While Dr. Condliffe’s direct service to the Institute will come to an end 
this year, his loss will in some measure be compensated by the confidence that 
his interest in and knowledge of Pacific problems will continue to have ex- 
pression in his new work, and that the League’s perspective of world problems 
will be benefited by such reinforcement in the field of Pacific relations. 
Dr. Condliffe will carry with him the warm regard and best wishes of all 
members of the Institute. 

(Signed) Jerome D. Greene, Chairman, Pacific Council 
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